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“CATHOLIC” OPINION OF THE U.N. 
EDITOR: 

Speaking of the U.N., and you were (CATH- 
OLIC WORLD, May, 1960), I think I know one 
reason why many American Catholics just don’t 
bother with it. 

I may be wrong of course, but it could be 
a hang-over from teaching in some of the Cath- 
olic schools, those schools where nuns teach, not 
priests. 

When my girls were in Catholic high school 
. . . they came home and told me that the 
U.N. was anti-Catholic, un-American, etc., etc. 

What could I say? I never liked disagreeing 
with the Sisters... . Reader 


Ed.;: It’s not easy to disagree with Sister! 
But if she’s wrong, somebody should tell her! 
And where did she get her ideas about the U.N. 
in the first place? From some reverend Father? 


EDITOR: 


A wise and philosophic grandmother more 
than fifty years ago taught me a valuable les- 
son which you apparently have escaped in your 
career: “Beware of the follies of the intellec- 
tuals, for they perpetrate much evil due to their 
eminence.” .. . 

Every line of the charter, and every brick of 
the U.N. monstrosity is marked plainly, to 
whomever may wish to see, with the mark of 
Zionist Marxist Communistic and One World 
conspiracy. 

In this the position of the D.A.R. is in- 
estimably more Catholic and sensible than that 
of the National Council of Catholic Women or 


Columbus, Ohio 


Ed.: I'll take the N.C.W.C. over the D.A.R. 
any day. 
EDITOR: 


We are at war with the Soviets. Anyone who 
places hope in the lawless United Nations, 


where, without the slightest reference to human 
rights, the logical catenation of events postu- 
lated upon the U.N. Charter will lead even- 
tually to a World State, in which the individual 
is evaluated in Marxian terms without the 
slightest reference to “human dignity,” ought 
to take a second look at this organization. 
Francis Joseph Conklin 
Montclair, N. J. 
EDITOR: 


The United Nations was ushered into the 
world as the guarantor of peace. It refused to 
give cognizance to the Prince of Peace, and 
therefore doomed itself to failure. 

After fifteen years the United Nations re- 
mains a failure. It continues to be a glorified 
forum for parliamentary palaver from which 
it is hoped a perfect world creed will emerge. 
It cannot stop war, obviously, because it has 
neither universally respected moral authority, 
nor physical force to enforce its decisions. It 
cannot remove the causes of war by handing 
down judgments, because experience has shown 
even small and weak nations do not accept its 
judgments as binding. If the United Nations 
possessed even the confidence of its own mem- 
bership, there would be no need for the exist- 
ence of NATO and SEATO or for summit 
meetings at Geneva or Paris or any other place. 

As a Catholic and as an American I believe 
I am within my spiritual and civil rights when 
I make these observations on the United Na- 
tions. The fact that Pope Pius XII expressed 
a prayerful hope for the success of the United 
Nations, and has made charitable contributions 
to one or more of its affiliated agencies, does 
not constitute a formal or official endorsement 
that precludes Catholics from criticizing the 
United Nations and calling attention to its 
hypocrisy. Anne Barrett 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Ed.: Nobody regards the U.N. as perfect. 
However, I have met many good, competent, 
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Christian-motivated individuals who are trying 
to make it into a more effective organization. 
I personally think it would be tragic if we re- 
treated into the shallow waters of isolationism 
now. The truth is we can’t. We have to par- 
ticipate in world affairs. We have to know what 
is going on. We can’t lump everything together 
that we don’t understand or control and call it 
“Marxist” or “anti-Christ.” That would be 
courting disaster. What we do need is more 
people of high principles and ability to work 
at the U.N., and in U. S. missions and private 
organizations overseas. There are many open- 
ings—but very few Catholics, so far as I can 
see, who are ready to step forward. 


FROM A CONVERT 
EDITOR: 


I thoroughly enjoy my CATHOLIC WoRLD. It 
is a tremendous thought stimulator and has 
me alternately cheering and questioning. . . . 

I am interested in balancing your answer to 
“Our Camel’s Nose Technique” against that 
of “Attention Mr. Blanshard” [I'll Tell the 
World, March, 1960]. I am no particular friend 
of Mr. Blanshard. It is the basic problem of 
public support of education in a pluralistic 
society that I should like to discuss. 

Catholics for some reason seem most upset 
by the fact that if, in a pluralistic society, they 
want special schools they must pay for the 
extra privilege. Look at the figures again. Do 
you realize that the heavy taxpayer and hence 


the higher contributor to public education 
throughout all of American society seldom 
avails himself of the public schools for his own 


children. The wealthy American in general 
sends his own children to a private school of 
his choice, paying a very heavy double penalty 
for the privilege. (Have you ever investigated 
the fees of the exclusive prep schools?) Do 
you really mean that the money of the poor 
taxpayer who uses the lush facilities of the 
public schools (some of which are outright do- 
nations by the wealthy who are paying dearly 
to give the same privileges to their own children 


elsewhere) should also have his pittance con- 
tribute to the “private” schools, such as Kings- 
wood and Cranbrook of Detroit, etc.? 

The Catholic school system in this country 
is indeed an interesting one. The parochial 
school is the Catholic’s attempt to give its own 
poor a general education on the same level as 
the public school along with their religious 
training. (And a magnificent job has been done 
by the dedicated clergy.) Catholic wealth, 
however, also wants its own exclusive and ex- 
pensive “private” school. 

A Convert Reader 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ed.: There is a difference between parents 
who would send their children to public schools 
if they gave religious education and parents 
who would not send their children to public 
schools under any circumstances. 


HOW FAIR ARE KENNEDY’S CRITICS? 
EDITOR: 


It would smooth Mr. Kennedy’s pathway to 
the White House and all his tenure of office 
if we could stop bullfights in Catholic countries. 

Opponents of the fights are making capital 
of the cutting of animals’ vocal cords before- 
hand and the goading of the bull into frenzy 
before his slow, painful death. 

All this will put Mr. Kennedy and us in a 
bad light in the eyes of animal lovers around 
the world. 

Antony Rodriguez 
San Antonio, Texas 
MUSICAL COMEDY NUNS 
EDITOR: 


Life is not a bed of roses, and life in the 
convent as pictured in The Sound of Music 
(“Mary Martin Trapped,” April, 1960] would 
almost seem to have no need of the Cross... . 
You have heard of musical comedy soldiers; the 
nuns of Mary Martin’s abbey are only musical 
comedy nuns. 


Henry E. Drewett, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 








Tue CaTHoric Worip 
recently received a first prize 
from 
the Catholic Press Association 
for 
“Birth of a Great Black Church” (Nov., 1959) by John J. Considine, M.M. 
and 
“Senator Kennedy Vetoes Aid to Catholic Schools” (April, 1959) 
was runner-up in the competition for the award 
for the best editorial. 
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EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The Irresistible Revolution 
in Latin America 


Tx CUBAN REVOLUTION is something bigger than Castro. We make a 
serious mistake if we think of it in terms of a bearded rabble-rouser de- 
livering interminable harangues to street crowds or over TV. The revo- 
lution that swept Castro to victory is a segment of a world-wide upheaval 
in which impoverished peoples are making their just claims heard. The 
particular form it has taken in Cuba has this significance, however, that 
it is a portent of the form the revolution may assume throughout Latin 
America generally. 

When we think of Latin American revolutions we are accustomed to 
picture the old type of sudden coup manipulated by an army clique with 
political connotations. When these revolutions blew over, the only change 
on the landscape was a pile of dead bodies. The new regime was generally 
more of the same and in many cases, the change of regime was only a 
game of musical chairs, the old politicians reappearing in new roles. Re- 
cent Latin American revolutions however have been radical social revolu- 
tions, the angry outcries of hungry people for bread. The political nuances 
have not been too important. Four dictators have fallen in Latin America 
in the last decade and most of the governments now have a democratic 
form. But it must be remembered that this is a continuing revolution and 
the insistent clamor for a better standard of living may sweep away the 
democratic regimes. Castro’s movement started out as a democratic move- 
ment but it is fast becoming a form of state socialism. 

In short, the vast universal cry of the have-nots has reached into 
Latin America and stirred up fires of resentment against foreign exploiters 
and the regime in control. The big question now is: who will ride the 
revolutionary whirlwind and direct the storm? It is a revolution that is 
long overdue, but who will lead it? The Communists? Secular democrats? 
State socialists? Or democratic leaders who will form the revolution on 
Christian principles? It is important for us to bear in mind that Com- 
munism is not the revolution. It is only one of the forces attempting to 
direct the course of the revolution. Unless the Christian conscience is alert, 
the Communists will exploit the revolution for their own ends and pervert 
it into something evil. 
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Tus ECONOMIC AND social situation 
in Latin America is a problem of 
frightening proportions. Millions 
are hungry, impoverished, living a 
subhuman existence in rustic hovels 
or urban shanties. Bad as their 
plight is, it is aggravated by the 
population explosion. It is hard to 
discover the precise birth rate in 
most parts of Latin America as 
complete, up-to-date, accurate cen- 
suses are unavailable. The present 
population is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 200 million and 
new drugs have decreased infant 
mortality and lengthened life ex- 
pectancy so that the projected pop- 
ulation of Latin America for 1980 
is around 300 million. The per capita 
income as well as agricultural pro- 
duction is declining with the result 
that resources are incapable of 
keeping up with the increases in 
population. While the annual in- 
come of the U. S. is $2,200 per 
capita, in Latin America it is only 
$200. 

The region is rich in natural re- 
sources but the trouble is that the 
centers of population are in coast- 
line cities whereas the resources lie 
deep in the hinterland. To exploit 
these resources, Latin America 
needs machinery, technical aid and 
above all, investment capital. It 
looks to the United States for these 
—but will the U. S. be able to fur- 
nish them in time to keep a stride 
ahead of the population growth? If 
not, there will be convulsive social 
upheavals that might easily prepare 
the way for Communism. 

Brazil is making a magnificent ef- 
fort to tap its resources. For the 
first time in history it has cut a road 
through the country from north to 
south and villages are now spring- 
ing up in the jungle. Brasilia, the 
new capital, is a seemingly fantastic 
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project located in what is now a 
no man’s land, but this costly ex- 
periment is a daring attempt to 
bring Brazilians close to the heart 
of their natural resources. Brazil, 
however, is far ahead of other Latin 
American countries in the race 
against time. 

So threatening is the future that 
many Latin American leaders are 
taking a close look at Red China to 
see what the socialistic experiment 
there has accomplished. Some of 
the more starry-eyed radicals are 
deeply impressed by this poverty- 
ridden nation that is said to have 
taken a gigantic leap forward in a 
few short years. They feel that Red 
China is a more helpful economic 
model than the U. S., which took 
200 years to reach its present 
status. 


‘Le POLICY PLANNERS of the Cas- 
tro regime have inaugurated a se- 
ries of social reforms that have a 
distinctly Marxist flavor. Castro 
and his aides apparently think they 
can profit by Red China’s experi- 
ence, Communist technique and 
trade pacts with Russia without 
getting caught in the Soviet trap. 
However they seem to have no more 
than a surface knowledge of Marx- 
ist economic planning or philosophy 
and their reforms are amateur imi- 
tations of Marxist programs. They 
have plenty of zeal but little admin- 
istrative know-how. Castro himself 
seems to have little more than a 
vague desire to ride the wave of the 
future. One observer said of his 
associates, “Castro’s revolutionaries 
are doctrinaires without a doc- 
trine.” He himself once called his 
system “humanism” but of late he 
has forgotten the term. He says 
with a flourish, “We are building 
not a theory—we are building a 
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reality.” The reality seems to be 
planted firmly in the clouds but if 
the Communists in the regime have 
their way, they won’t lose any time 
in bringing it down to solid earth. 

The land reform program in Cuba 
doesn’t look so bad on paper. It 
provides for expropriation of large 
estates and their distribution to the 
peasants in small parcels. The Na- 
tional Institute of Agrarian Reform 
allows no landlord to retain more 
than about 1,000 acres. The Insti- 
tute however is under military con- 
trol and when the soldiers expropri- 
ate they do it with a vengeance. 
Taking machinery, cattle and al- 
most anything they can lay their 
hands on, they grant the owners no 
hearing on appeal and no receipts 
for seized property. Moreover, and 
this is tremendously important, 
they have failed to give the land to 
the peasants and instead have cre- 
ated co-operatives in which the 
peasants receive what amounts to a 
salary with promise of shared 
profits but own practically nothing. 
To all intents and purposes, the 
land reform program is state so- 
cialism but it is interesting to note 
that the landlords, not the peasants, 
are fighting it. The latter are living 
under the shadow of a police state 
but at least they have something to 
eat—which is something that was 
not always true in the old order. 
Castro, in line with his agrarian re- 
form program has adopted a con- 
sistent dictatorial program, sup- 
pressing the press whenever it 
criticizes him, refusing to discuss 
the holding of elections and main- 
taining a monopoly of radio and TV. 
Intellectuals, businessmen and stu- 
dents are beginning to grumble in 
no uncertain terms. 

The Church looked benignly on 
Castro in the early days of the revo- 
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lution. The clergy felt he was 
headed in the direction of imple- 
mentation of Rerum Novarum. 
What they liked especially was his 
plan to break up the big estates and 
give land to the peasants. Since last 
November, however, many of the 
clergy have been taking a second 
look at Castro. They were startled 
when he named _ pro-Communist 
Ernesto Guevara head of the Na- 
tional Bank and when governmental 
pressure helped purge anti-Commu- 
nists from the Confederaciédn de 
Trabajadores de Cuba, the giant 
trade union federation. The Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, who once saved 
Castro’s life, recently condemned 
Communism in Cuba. In a pastoral 
obviously aimed at the regime he 
commended Catholic social teach- 
ings as the answer to the social 
problem and lashed out at the athe- 
ism in Communism. 


I, SEEMS THAT most of the Latin 
American clergy are alert to the 
nuances of the present explosive 
situation. I don’t doubt that there 
are some ultraconservatives among 
them who will mistake Communism 
for the revolution itself, having no 
imaginative understanding of the 
real causes of the present social dis- 
content. As some French clergy 
failed to discern just grievances un- 
der the excesses of the French revo- 
lution, so there must be some 
among the Latin American clergy 
who will bristle with a fanatical 
anti-Communism that will oppose 
even the social revolution itself. The 
result of such a vain attempt to re- 
turn to the status quo will be that 
the outraged peasants will turn 
against the Church or that the 
clergy will succeed in propping up a 
dictator. 

Fortunately, most of the Latin 
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American clergy do realize the need 
of a revolution and the need of giv- 
ing that revolution the right direc- 
tion. They are working hard to put 
the papal social encyclicals into 
operation for it is not too late to 
save the revolution from perversion. 

We can be sure that their efforts 
for social reform on Christian prin- 
ciples will meet with stubborn op- 
position from Communists. The 
World Marxist Review (March, 
1960) has an article that is un- 
doubtedly addressed to the Latin 
American crisis. The writer, Jean 
Kanapa, attacks the papal encycli- 
cals on social justice. He says that 
in recent months the Catholic 
Church has been refurbishing these 
“obsolete” doctrines which are un- 
scientific because they are based on 
a “natural law” that runs contrary 
to the law of evolution. Moreover, 
he brands the doctrines as nothing 
more than an apologetic for private 
property, since the fortunes of the 
Church and capitalism are so inter- 
twined that the Church, to protect 
its vested interests, must attempt 
to justify the inequities of capital- 
ism. However, he claims the Church 
is waging a losing battle because 
of the class war inherent in capi- 
talism as a system: even though 
churchmen plead with the workers 
to submit to exploitation meekly 
and humbly, they will never suc- 
ceed in preventing workers from 
rising up in anger at their employ- 
ers. What is notable in this article 
is the irenic tone it assumes when 
discussing the religious faith of 
Catholics. It claims to find no com- 
plaint with their religious beliefs 
but only with the plutocratic ec- 
clesiastics who are trying to stave 
off the irresistible revolution of the 
proletariat. No doubt this will be 
the Communist tack in Latin Amer- 
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ica—respect for religious belief but 
a concerted drive to separate the 
clergy from the faithful. 

The clergy in Latin America is 
not confining its efforts to social 
action. It is working overtime to 
build up the faith of the people and 
to administer the sacraments. We 
must not think that poverty is the 
only problem in Latin America and 
that the people will avoid Commu- 
nism if they get bread. Kevin Cor- 
rigan, in his review of Arms and 
Politics in South America (Social 
Order, June, 1960), points out that 
it is not true that poverty by itself 
breeds Communism. The American 
soldiers who defected to Commu- 
nism in Korea were well fed and, on 
the other hand, the bitterest ene- 
mies of Communism in Central Eu- 
rope have been the starving peas- 
ants. The Latin American priests 
know that a poor man with a strong 
spirit will not fall easy prey to 
Marxism. But they are handicapped 
by lack of vocations. The shortage 
of priests, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts of Latin America, is appalling. 


Win DEMOCRACY SURVIVE in Latin 
America? We should not expect the 
Latins to develop the same type of 
Jeffersonian democracy that we 
have in the Anglo-Saxon North. 


The probability is that in the 
stormy days ahead, new regimes 
will be pressured into taking on 
dictatorial overtones. In chaotic 
times, a strong arm is needed to 
stabilize a government. Once the 
majority in these countries begins 
to feel that a socialist regime will 
be a short cut to prosperity, the 
leaders will not scruple about tam- 
pering with individual liberties. 
The new leaders will probably have 
enormous power, arrogating to 
themselves economic as well as po- 
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litical power as in the Peron regime. 
But after the new regimes are firmly 
established, we can expect them to 
settle down to an equilibrium be- 
tween their respect for personal lib- 
erties and their passion for social 
justice. 

What of Latin America’s rela- 
tions with the United States? Our 
country has been pursuing a policy 
of non-intervention and will prob- 
ably continue to do so. Latin Amer- 
ica has bitter memories of Spanish 
colonial exploitation and _ those 
memories have been revivified by 
American military forces that 
landed from time to time to quash 
domestic quarrels in parts of Latin 
America. Today however the en- 
lightened leaders of South America 
do not want the Yanquis to go 
home but they do want them to stay 
to invest capital and give technical 
aid to sagging economies. 


Bur WHY SHOULD we be sympa- 


thetic when the people of Latin 
America seem to be belligerently 
anti-American? We think of Vice 
President Nixon showered with in- 
sults and worse in Caracas and of 
Castro bellowing against the Amer- 
icans to the applause of street 
crowds. These isolated incidents 
however give a false image of Latin 
America. In the main, Latin Amer- 
icans have a sincere admiration for 
their Northern neighbors though at 
times they think we are slightly 
daffy. This admiration however 
does not preclude criticism and we 
must confess they have some valid 
grounds for it. We have been sup- 
plying arms to Latin America and 
in so doing we have strengtened 
military cliques. In some South 
American countries no one can rule 
except with army approval and no 
one can overthrow a ruler without 
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army support. In this way we have 
been unconsciously interfering in 
the domestic affairs of these peoples 
and frustrating local opposition to 
unwanted governments. At the 
same time we have been forcing 
these peoples to maintain military 
establishments that are eating up a 
large part of the annual budget, 
which means less money for the im- 
poverished. The U. S. has irked 
many Latin Americans by its good- 
will policy toward dictators and by 
its casual unconcern about Latin 
America and her problems while we 
gave all our attention to Asia and 
Europe. Finally, we have to re- 
member that some of these isolated 
cases of anti-Americanism in Latin 
America are episodes that have been 
manufactured by the Communists 
for propaganda purposes. 

As Catholics we have good reason 
to be especially sympathetic toward 
and interested in the problems of 
Latin America. Many of the books 
published on Latin American affairs 
are written by secularists who have 
no rapport with the faith or culture 
of the people. In many instances 
these books don’t even mention the 
Catholic Church as a factor on the 
Latin American scene. We who pos- 
ses a religious faith in common with 
our neighbors to the South are bet- 
ter equipped to understand their 
problems. From understanding can 
come practical aid. What is needed 
in Latin America is not only mas- 
sive aid from the United States gov- 
ernment and private investors. The 
time is ripe for spiritual and finan- 
cial aid from American Catholics to 
bolster the magnificent work of 
Maryknoll, Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop Ritter and others who are 
sending priests to help the already 
overburdened clergy of Latin Amer- 
ica. 





This is the sixth in 

a series of articles 

on important problems 

at the frontiers 

of contemporary knowledge. 
Eric B. Strauss, M.D. (Oxon. ) 
was elected a 

Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1939. 

He was president (1957-58) of 
the psychiatric section of the 
British Psychological Society. 


The Catholic World 

asked him to discuss 

an important contemporary problem 
in the field of psychotherapy. 

He chose to discuss 

the general failure of 
psychotherapists to cure 

what is commonly termed “scruples.” 


He suggests 

that scruples are 

properly the concern not of the 
priest but of the 

professional psychotherapist, 
and that Catholics 

who are psychiatrists 

and clinical psychologists 

tend to be more concerned with 
proving how right, or how 
orthodox Catholics can remain 
while practicing psychoanalysis, 
than they are with 

breaking new ground 

in the study of this 

rather common affliction. 


MAGIC 


and 


SCRUPLES 


by E. B. Strauss 


Evaey CATHOLIC PRIEST is only too familiar 
with the scrupulous penitent, although he finds scrupulosity as difficult to 
cope with as a psychiatrist does. The non-Catholic medical student, on the 
other hand, does not know the special meaning of the word “scruple,” even 
though, if properly trained, he can provide a good descriptive definition 
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of obsessive-compulsive neurosis. 

In point of fact, scrupulosity, in 
the Catholic sense, represents ob- 
sessive-compulsive neurosis expres- 
sing itself in a religious framework. 
From this it may be inferred that 
scruples are not primarily a spirit- 
ual disorder but essentially psycho- 
neurotic in nature. For that reason 
alone, scruples are more the con- 
cern of the doctor than of the 
priest, at least insofar as attempted 
therapeutic interference is involved. 

In obsessive-compulsive neurosis 
there is characteristically a per- 
severance of emotionally overtoned 
and irrational, even if logical, trains 
of thought which may take the form 
of doubts, guilt feelings or phobic 
preoccupations. Combined with this 
tendency to obsessive thinking 
there is a compulsion to repeatedly 
perform certain acts, largely ritual. 
The driving force behind the com- 
pulsion is often a strong feeling 
that, unless the acts are carried out, 
some disaster will befall the person 
or his loved ones. 

Why, it may be asked, is this dis- 
order regarded as a psychoneurosis 
rather than as a psychosis? In lay- 
man’s language, why is a scrupulant 
not regarded as being mad, rather 
than just odd? The answer is that, 
although he can do nothing about 
them, the true obsessive-compulsive 
neurotic has perfect insight into the 
irrational nature of his symptoms. 

Thus, such a person may have an 
obsessive fear of germs and of cer- 
tain kinds of body dirt. This com- 
pels him, for example, to wash his 
hands at least forty-nine times a 
day, and to count up to seven every 
time he soaps each finger. He can- 
not be quite sure that he has in fact 
performed the purification rite cor- 
rectly (“Did I actually count up to 
seven, or only to five, when I 
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scrubbed the middle finger of my 
left hand?”) and must consequently 
start afresh. Such a person, if a 
Catholic, can never be quite sure 
that he has made a good confession: 
did he really mention all his sins; 
did he unwittingly—or perhaps wit- 
tingly — God help him! — give the 
priest a wrong impression; did he 
truly have enough contrition for the 
formula of absolution to be valid? 

This picture, necessarily very 
abridged, is typical enough of the 
disorder which we are considering, 
but the possible variations on the 
theme are almost infinite. 


Tx INTERPRETATION OF the neuro- 
sis in causal terms will depend on 
the school of psychopathology to 
which a psychiatrist is wedded. For 
example, a psychoanalyst will pro- 
vide a neat interpretation expressed 
in terms of unresolved Oedipus-guilt 
and the fixation of the libido at cer- 
tain pregenital levels. 

It may be so; but I have known 
obsessive-compulsive neurotics who 
have submitted to orthodox psycho- 
analysis for eleven years or more— 
four or five one-hour sessions a week 
—without deriving any benefit 
whatsoever! I myself am not in the 
fortunate position of being able to 
subscribe to any such clear-cut psy- 
chopathological formulations. How- 
ever, I would confidently declare 
that every scrupulant, in other 
words, every obsessive-compulsive 
neurotic, is a person whose thought 
and feeling processes have remained 
arrested at, or have regressed to, 
the level of magical thinking. 

Speaking analogically—it must 
be remembered that every system 
of dynamic psychology deals in 
analogies rather than with scientific 
statements purporting to express 
the nature of things in fixed or 
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quasi-mathematical terms — it may 
be said that the human psyche re- 
cords like the rings in a tree trunk 
the various phases of the social and 
cultural evolution of the race. One 
of these phases, with its roots in 
the distant eras of prehistory, which 
is still in this age of “enlighten- 
ment” dangerously present, is that 
of catathymic or magical thinking. 

One of the charges brought 
against Catholicism is that it is a 
magical system and that any reli- 
gion based on a system of sacra- 
ments must necessarily be so. I 
will, therefore, devote the greater 
part of this article to the considera- 
tion of the essential differences be- 
tween magic and true religion. 

In view of the vast field covered 
by the magical arts, it is difficult to 
provide a short definition of an en- 
tirely satisfying nature. The most 
condensed definition might well be 
that magic is the art of producing 
an effect by disproportionate 
causes. The somewhat clumsy defi- 
nition to be found in the Oxford 
English Dictionary reads as follows: 
“the pretended art of influencing 
the course of events, and of produc- 
ing marvelous physical phenomena, 
by processes supposed to owe their 
efficacy to their powers of compell- 
ing the intervention of spiritual be- 
ings or of bringing into operation 
some occult principle of nature, 
sorcery, witchcraft.” 

The word is derived, of course, 
from the Magi, a one-time aristo- 
cratic caste in Persia, particularly 
interested in astronomy and astrol- 
ogy. 

Magic, as defined above, presup- 
poses a nexus—the principle of a 
certain determinism in the universe. 
Hence, it would be true to say that 
magic is the true precursor of nat- 
ural science rather than of religion, 
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which is content, in its earlier for- 
mulations at least, to allow this 
principle to remain a mystery rather 
than seek to explain and exploit it. 
Professor Lynn Thorndike, in his 
great work, A History of Magic and 
Experimental Science, clearly estab- 
lishes the origins of modern science 
from their magical beginnings. 


As THIS Is not an anthropological 
study, I find it convenient to classi- 
fy magic in the popular way under 
the two headings of “white” and 
“black.” White magic is not magic 
at all in the strict sense, for nobody 
need be taken in by it. Thus, a con- 
jurer calls himself a magician; and 
his professional association in Eng- 
land is known as The Magic Circle. 
Further, history reveals that a prac- 
titioner of any of the physical arts 
in advance of his time came to be 
regarded as a magician by the un- 
instructed. For this reason, St. Al- 
bert the Great, whose scientific 
speculations were well ahead of his 
age, was known as a magus, a magi- 
cian. Another branch of white 
magic was (and still is) concerned 
with healing and curative processes. 

Both white magic in its healing 
aspects and black magic, which will 
be more closely examined shortly, 
were condemned by the Jewish reli- 
gion and later by Christianity (cf. 
the early Fathers and canon law- 
yers) for very good reasons: the 
Jews with their fierce monotheistic 
loyalty to God as a spirit could not 
allow themselves to be identified 
with the elaborate magical systems 
of Egypt and Philistia; and the 
early Church, in the same way, re- 
volted against the magic and super- 
stition of Greece, Rome and Alex- 
andria. This, among other things, 
compelled both Jews and Christians 
to develop a science of theology if 
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magic were not to offer overwhelm- 
ingly strong competition to religion. 
As will become apparent, the reli- 
gionist is under service to “divin- 
ity,” by object or mode: he is a 
servant of God. The magician, on 
the other hand, seeks to capture 
and compel the divinity or demon, 
whether good or bad. The object is 
clearly to obtain and use power. 
Whatever form the magical process 
may take—vuttering the “true” 
name of the god or demon (Names 
of Power), incantation, ceremonies, 
witches’ brews (cf. Macbeth), the 
same principle is always involved, 
namely compulsion. 

We can thus see that the Chris- 
tian concept of miracles differs es- 
sentially from an unusual event al- 
legedly brought about by magic: a 
miracle represents a free interposi- 
tion of divinity; a magical event the 
ineluctable working out of an arbi- 
trarily imposed causal sequence. 
Compare the shower of rain which 
follows the sympathetic magic of a 
witch doctor with the rain that may 
follow prayer. Even if rain follows 
prayer, a Christian might be in dan- 
ger of falling into superstition if he 
assumed that it was necessarily due 
to divine intervention, whereas the 
clients of the witch doctor have no 
doubt about the simple chain of 
cause and effect. All Christian 
prayer is based upon the Lord’s 
Prayer which contains the all-im- 
portant condition: “Thy will be 
done”—not “my will be enforced.” 


Acum, AND FUNDAMENTALLY for 
the same reason, a sacrament is as 
far removed from magic as is pos- 
sible. Though it works ex opere 
operato, its causality is merely in- 


strumental. The sacrament does 
not operate of its own power but de- 
pends on God, Who acts freely, to 
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produce an invisible, supernatural 
effect. 

Material things—the common 
things of life, bread, wine, oil, salt 
and water may necessarily be uti- 
lized, but they undergo no sensible, 
and, in most cases, no physical 
change in the course of their sacra- 
mental employment. God is truly 
present, and in a very special sense, 
in the consecrated elements, but his 
presence is supernatural, dependent 
on His will and pleasure and unveri- 
fiable by the senses. The Protes- 
tant rejection of transubstantiation 
is largely based on ignorance of 
these facts. 

Furthermore, the black magi- 
cian who celebrates the Black Mass 
in the belief that, by getting hold 
of God in “material” form and in- 
flicting obscene insults upon Him, 
he can invoke the powers of Satan 
for his own advantage, is wasting 
his time. He cannot possibly injure 
God; he can only degrade himself 
and lose his own soul. On the other 
hand, when a priest treats the con- 
secrated elements with the greatest 
care and respect and sees to it that 
they are not put to any use other 
than what is required sacramental- 
ly, if some of the sacramental wine 
should be inadvertently spilled or 
some crumbs of a consecrated Host 
be dropped and eaten by mice, God 
is not harmed. To believe otherwise 
is to confuse magic and sacrament. 

That, of course, is precisely what 
happens to the unfortunate scrupu- 
lant who is worried to death lest a 
fragment of the Host be caught up 
in a hollow tooth or entangled un- 
der a dental plate and subsequently 
mixed with the bacon and eggs at 
breakfast. 

He is, as we have stated earlier, 
arrested at the level of magical feel- 
ing and thinking. 
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— IS, HOWEVER, a form of 
“white magic” directly connected 
with Catholic (and pagan) tradi- 
tion and practice which perhaps 
should not be called white magic at 
all and which is best represented by 
sacramentals. A new term is needed 
to cover sacramental practices of all 
kinds—the blessing of holy water, 
rosaries, medals and the like, the 
use of scapulars, etc.—in order to 
differentiate them from both magic 
and superstition. The word “helge”’ 
might be usefully employed for this 
purpose. “Helge” is the nordic root 
from which the English word “hal- 
lowing” is derived. In the Christian 
sense, to hallow means to set some- 
thing aside so that it may contrib- 
ute to the eternal redemptive 
drama. It is clear that a saline solu- 
tion which has been blessed remains 
salt and water, and nothing else; 
and yet, since holy water has been 
hallowed or set aside for a special 
purpose, it can exert a supernatural 
influence when used for specific pur- 
poses, with proper dispositions, in 
virtue of the prayer that went into 
its hallowing. 

As in the case of the sacraments, 
the principle of the utilization of 
the sensible sign is involved. Scru- 
pulants get all hot and bothered 
about sacramentals as well: “Did I 
make the sign of the cross at exactly 
the right moment during the As- 
perges?” “Am I guilty of the sin of 
sacrilege because I dropped my ro- 
sary in the soup by mistake?” Al- 
though he does not realize it, the 
scrupulant considers the priest a 
white magician—not a practitioner 
of helge—weaving a lot of spells to 
ward off the onslaughts of danger- 
ous demons and the wrath of an im- 
placable deity. It might perhaps be 
wise to admit that countless unedu- 
cated Catholics who are not, strict- 
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ly speaking, scrupulants hold and 
practice their religion at a partly 
magical level. 


A; THIS STAGE, it is necessary to 
distinguish magic from myth, and 
to define what is meant by a “true 
myth.” In a sense, it may be said 
that nothing is truer than a myth. 
For various reasons, chief among 
which is the fact that myths exist 
outside the prison of causality, men 
cannot lead a healthy or creative 
psychic life without a mythology to 
sustain it. 

I must assume that most of my 
readers are familiar with the con- 
ceptual framework of Jung’s psy- 
chology, and that I can therefore 
say without obscurity that the dra- 
matic personae of myths are arche- 
types. Whether one can or cannot 
accept the somewhat difficult notion 
of a Collective Unconscious as pro- 
pounded by Jung (I, for one, can- 
not, without modification) it is un- 
deniable that the human psyche 
has always constructed and will 
continue to construct images which 
remain substantially the same, how- 
ever their mythological or semantic 
forms may change: the Hero, the 
Savior, the Virgin-Mother, the God, 
the Puer Aeternus, the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, the Devouring Mother 
(the White Goddess of Robert 
Graves), the Angel, and innumer- 
able others. 

The archetype, of course, pre- 
dates the mythological form subse- 
quently given to it. Take the Angel- 
archetype, for instance: the arche- 
typal essence consists of the idea 
of a pure spirit unhampered by the 
categories of the time and space. 
An angel therefore, whether we are 
dealing witih the mythological trap- 
pings of Hermes, the messenger of 
the Gods, Lucifer, Son of the Morn- 
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ing or Michael the Archangel, can 
go from A to B without the passage 
of time. Hermes accordingly wears 
winged sandals; and in Christian 
angelology these blessed or cursed 
spirits are represented as winged 
beings. The unique feature of 
Christian mythology—and we 
should never be afraid of using that 
term—is that it is ontologically and 
in a certain strict sense, historically, 
as well as mythologically, true; but 
its mythological truth is of im- 
mense importance for the human 
psyche. 

One of the unfortunate features 
of the technological age in which we 
live is that it possesses no accept- 
able mythology to enrich it and give 
it meaning. Many complain—and, I 
think, with considerable justifica- 
tion—that our present-day Cath- 
olic-Christian mythology is petrified 
and has no growing point. In my 
view, Christian art-forms, by and 
large, ceased to progress after the 
Renaissance. Those artists who try 
to give our mythology a contempo- 
rary form, such as the late Eric Gill 
or the late Sir Jacob Epstein, are 
apt to be looked upon as dangerous 
innovators or potential heretics. 


Waar HAS ALL this to do with ob- 
sessive-compulsive neurosis or scru- 
pulosity? To my way of thinking, 
the obsessive - compulsive neurotic, 
insofar as he is arrested at the 
magical level of thinking, is trying 
to live out a private myth and, if he 
is a Catholic, is confusing it with 
Christian mythology. 

That this is not a whim derived 
from theoretical speculation is sug- 
gested by (necessarily very limited) 
personal experience with patients 
and by recent literature, especially 
the work of the American anthro- 
pologist -cum - psychotherapist, Dr. 
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Kilton Stewart, whose popular 
work, Pygmies and Dream Giants is 
most illuminating. Kilton Stewart, 
an erstwhile Mormon missionary, is 
far from being a Catholic; but in the 
course of his study of primitive 
peoples and culture patterns, he 
came to appreciate the importance 
for Western man of Christian myth- 
ology and even the transcendental 
verity of the Redemptive Drama for 
the whole of humanity. 

The psychotherapeutic procedure 
may be very painful and disturbing 
for the Catholic patient; for it is 
often necessary to rob him of his 
magically held superstitions and be- 
liefs, after forcing them to contrib- 
ute their quota of power and value 
to something more mature, which he 
can be helped to acquire in the later 
stages of treatment. 

The earliest stages of treatment, 
often helpfully reinforced by vari- 
ous hypnotic procedures, is almost 
at the shamanistic level: the pa- 
tient, *s with the primitive Negritos 
of Luzun, becomes his own shaman, 
has his own inspired visions and 
dreams. During this phase, the pa- 
tient will evoke one after the other 
the hostile archetypal figures that 
possess him, compelling them to 
surrender their powers and attri- 
butes for his own constructive serv- 
ice. From that moment, they will 
cease to tyrannize over him, with 
their insatiable demands for pro- 
pitiation and sacrifice. It seems to 
me that there are as many private 
myths as there are patients and that 
the Freudian analyst, with his ex- 
cessive reliance on the one myth 
which he regards as universal, the 
Oedipus myth, is working in 
blinkers. 


Tsar Is WHY I hold the view that 
the Catholic priest, whose concern 
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is with the soul of man rather than 
his psyche, cannot combine the roles 
of sacerdos and psychopomp: the 
shaman or witchdoctor, in addition 
to playing a part in the world of ex- 
ternal reality, is himself an arche- 
typal figure; and the same consid- 
eration applies to the Catholic 
priest. The priest should never al- 
low himself to practice magic, apart 
from “helge,” whereas it is the duty 
of the trained psychotherapist to 
understand magic scientifically and 
be its master. The priest should 
take over where psychotherapy 
leaves off. 

Judging from the papers, and the 
tone of the discussion at interna- 
tional congresses of Catholic psychi- 
atrists and clinical psychologists, I 
have the impression that Catholic 
practitioners in these fields are 


much concerned with proving how 
right Freud was—less often, Jung 


or Adler—and how orthodox Catho- 
lics can remain while at the same 
time practicing psychoanalysis. At 
one of these congresses, in the 
course of a discussion on a paper 
of that kind I blandly put the cat 
among the pigeons by speaking as 
follows: “I should like to thank 
Father . . . for his learned contri- 
bution, which has convinced me 
that one can make full use of the 
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psychoanalytical method and ac- 
cept at least ninety per cent of psy- 
choanalytical doctrine, and remain 
an orthodox Catholic. Of what the 
Reverend Father has failed to con- 
vince me is that one can be so 
completely psychoanalytical and re- 
main a reasonably good scientist.” 

The failure of the more orthodox 
forms of analytical psychotherapy 
to make much impression on obses- 
sessive-compulsive neurosis and se- 
vere phobic anxiety states, and the 
counsels of prudence given by the 
late Holy Father in his allocution to 
a congress of Catholic psychothera- 
pists in 1953 have produced a kind 
of psychotherapeutic nihilism in the 
minds of many Catholic psychia- 
trists. 

I believe that Catholic psycho- 
therapists could have something 
more constructive than that to offer 
and that Catholic pioneers in this 
exciting field have a task to per- 
form which they should not shirk. 
I suggest that in the future, the 
Catholic psychotherapist, taking 
advantage of all that is best in age- 
old Catholic thought and tradition 
—not forgetting St. Thomas and 
St. Augustine — must break new 
ground, rather than slavishly fol- 
low the furrows which have been 
ploughed by others. 
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The —_ of producing sufficient food to feed mankind is becoming in- 
creasingly important. As Pope John XXIll said in a recent speech: "The world 
does not at present produce enough food to satisfy the needs of all men, 
especially in view of the forseeable increase of population in the near future." 

This article grew out of interviews Father Joseph Gremillion had in Rome 
recently with eight members of the staff of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization: F. W. Parker, asst. director general; P. R. Thomforde; 
E. R. Hartmans; Sushil K. Dey, director, rural institutions and services division; 
W. R. Ackroyd, director, nutrition; K. K. P. N. Rao, chief, food consumption 
and planning; R. W. Schickele, director, land and water development; and 
A. C. Janssen, chief, agricultural development and analysis. 

Father Gremillion has been studying in Rome at the Gregorian University 
since the Fall of 1958. Our readers will remember him from “New Roles for 
the Suburban Parish" (The Catholic World, May, 1959) and from his best-selling 


book, The Journal of A Southern Pastor (Fides, 1957). 


Our AWARENESS TODAY that our 
neighbor is hungry makes a warm, 
emotional appeal to our humane 
(and Christian) motives of justice 
and charity. But the awareness 
among the needy themselves that 
the stimulus of hunger is not inevi- 
table—that it can be moderated, 
even eliminated—has immense po- 
litical and social consequences. 

Are men hungry today? Will their 
children and grandchildren be hun- 
gry too? Even hungrier than their 
forbears of the present generation? 
These are important, disturbing 
questions. 

Food supply cannot be separated 
from many other factors which en- 


ter into economic development, po- 
litical order, educational and tech- 
nical achievement. Proving that 
enough food is or will be available a 
decade or a century from now will 
not do away with the fact of the 
pressure of population on resources. 
If it can be shown that today’s agri- 
cultural and land-water use know- 
how could produce enough to some- 
day feed 28 billion people, the popu- 
lation problem does not vanish. 
This population would still need the 
skills, techniques, capital, and ad- 
ministrative ability to put knowl- 
edge to work, and to synchronize 
the forces of a society ten times 
more complex than our own. 
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In March I spent four days in- 
terviewing eight directors and staff 
men of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) of the United 
Nations in Rome. They insisted 
that their concern was with food 
and agricultural production, and 
not with population and its growth 
or decline. Of course, demographic 
factors are important to the work 
of FAO. In tackling the food prob- 
lems of a given region population 
statistics and trends must be taken 
into account, but FAO in its pre- 
dictions merely makes use of the 
demographic studies of the U.N. 
and other agencies. 


Te A MAN, the experts I talked 
with were most reticent about the 
future. None would prophesy about 
the food situation beyond a few 
years; none would speak about the 
situation a century hence. They 
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were reluctant to discuss the pos- 
sible breakthroughs of tomorrow’s 
science. 

FAO has its own atomic energy 
branch; one expert talked to me 
briefly about the possible use of 
plankton (which he had recently 
eaten in Japan) as a dietary supple- 
ment, once its cost has been reduced 
to one-eighth the present price. But 
the attitude of the experts was that 
as a responsible organization FAO 
could not base its estimates of the 
future of the world’s food supply on 
mere suppositions. Heavy pressure 
on food supply, they thought, will 
be felt within the next two or three 
decades. Utopian developments do 
not seem likely that soon. There- 
fore, while FAO does not close the 
door on possible future technical 
progress, it insists on relying realis- 
tically on established data and 
short-term predictions. 
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In terms of the population which 
must be fed in the next decade or 
two, FAO officials are optimistic. 
The technical means are at hand 
for meeting these requirements, 
generally speaking—if these means 
are utilized. However, the politi- 
cal, educational, social and eco- 
nomic conditions necessary to apply 
technical measures are not present 
everywhere, and in some areas they 
cannot be expected to appear. 
Moreover, increasing production to 
meet the required goals will call for 
a sacrifice and a collaboration which 
have seldom, if ever, been evident in 
the past. In short, the four billion 
people existing in the 1980’s (and 
the possible six billion of the early 
2000’s) could theoretically be fed, 
were technical means the only re- 
quirement, but the application of 
techniques will certainly not be pos- 
sible unless a goodly portion of the 
world realizes the crisis ahead and 
addresses itself vigorously to its so- 
lution. 


Is IS OFTEN said that over a billion 
human beings go to bed hungry 
every night. Is this true? First of 
all, we have to decide what we mean 
by “hunger.” It can mean under- 
nourishment: an insufficiency of cal- 
ories, producing lethargy, lack of 
energy sufficient to carry the ex- 
pected work load, loss of weight or, 
in the case of children, stunted 
growth. On the other hand, hunger 
can mean malnutrition: imbalance 
of diet, the absence of proteins, fats, 
vitamins or minerals, with or with- 
out a sufficiency of calories. Of 
course, the undernourished are al- 
most always victims of malnutrition 
also; lacking sufficient calories, they 
cannot have a balanced diet. 

The calorie requirements of an 
individual vary with body weight, 
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climate, occupational activity and 
subtle physiological factors such as 
metabolism. Calorie intake has an 
importance beyond giving the indi- 
vidual a satisfied feeling and keep- 
ing the social masses from revolt. 
Calorie intake directly affects work 
capacity. Some 1,500 calories are 
required daily to keep an average 
150-pound man alive and warm, suf- 
ficing for what is termed “resting 
metabolism.’’ Moderate physical 
work requires from 80 to 240 calo- 
ries per hour; climbing or vigorous 
work might raise the consumption 
to 400 calories per hour. 

In studies made by Kraut and 
Muller in Germany during World 
War II, it was found that in build- 
ing an embankment twenty men 
shifted an average of 1.5 tons of 
earth per hour on a diet of 2,400 
calories, and this was increased to 
2.2 tons on a diet of 2,900 calories. 
Thus a 21 per cent increase in calo- 
ries brought a 50 per cent increase 
in productivity. In another study 
thirty-one miners augmented pro- 
duction from 7 to 9.6 tons a day per 
man as the result of a dietary addi- 
tion of 400 calories. 

This correlation assumes great 
importance in a consideration of 
the potential economic development 
of poor countries. Where the people 
lack calories they lack the physical 
energy to undertake the work which 
is most urgently needed. Studies of 
plantation workers in India have 
shown that 3,000 calories a day 
were required to carry out well the 
expected work load, but half of 
these workers were daily receiving 
less than 2,000 calories. 

What undernourishment meant 
to their psychological attitudes was 
beyond the scope of the survey but 
it appears that the people who must 
show the greatest imagination, ex- 
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ercise the greatest initiative, and 
put forth the greatest exertions to 
advance their economies are the 
very ones lacking the food-fuel nec- 
essary for the task. 


N O WORLD-WIDE CENSUS of individ- 
ual calorie intake is available, nor 
is such a study really conceivable, 
but it is possible to make some gen- 
eral estimates. The FAO in 1954 
divided the nations of the world in- 
to three categories: people in the 
U.S., Canada, western Europe, the 
U.S.S.R., Australia, Uruguay, and 
Argentina averaged over 2,700 cal- 
ories per capita; people in southern 
Europe, most of Latin America and 
Africa averaged between 2,200 and 
2,700 calories; but 55 per cent of 
the world’s population, mostly in 
Asia, consumed an average of less 
than 2,200 calories a day per person. 
This does not mean that every 
individual in the nations in the last 
category is undernourished. Nor 
does it mean that some individuals 
in these countries are not hungrier 
than others. Some days may be 
worse than others. The preharvest 
season, when the previous year’s 
stocks have dwindled is called de- 
scriptively the “hungry season.” 
These figures of caloric intake are 
just averages, but with reservations 
for the unknown conditions in Red 
China, it seems safe to say that 
about one-third of the world’s 
people suffer serious caloric defi- 
ciency a good portion of the time. 
Our proud scientific age should 
cringe when it realizes that the 
world today produces about ten 
per cent less food per capita than it 
did in 1900. Postwar figures of 
world food production made people 
rather hopeful, but my FAO inter- 
viewees warned against relying ex- 
clusively on the aggregate figures 
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for world production. These, they 
maintained, are misleading; they 
should be broken down region by 
region and nation by nation. 

In some nations agricultural pro- 
duction is increasing three per cent 
per year while population is increas- 
ing by only one per cent. However, 
in other nations food production 
struggles to keep up with the popu- 
lation increase. By and large, the 
underdeveloped countries which are 
in the low, under 2,200-calorie-diet 
category have the highest birth 
rates and are ill-equipped to raise 
agricultural production. 

What happens in these countries 
is important to the rest of the world 
politically and spiritually. For this 
reason, FAO is launching a world- 
wide Freedom-from-Hunger Cam- 
paign “for bringing all the forces of 
good will together to tackle the task 
of winning the race between food 
production and population growth.” 

Last November Pope John 
XXIII publicly gave thanks to God 
“that an enterprise like the Food 
and Agricultural Organization was 
able to come to life.” That same 
month the Catholic Bishops of Ger- 
many donated $100,000 for the 
work of FAO, anticipating the open- 
ing of the Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign by several months. More- 
over, the Vatican maintains an offi- 
cial observer at FAO, Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti, formerly executive di- 
rector, and now director of interna- 
tional affairs of the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference. From his 
office in the Palazzo San Carlo in 
Vatican City, under the Papal Sec- 
retary oi State, he oversees the 
mounting world-wide Catholic en- 
deavor to collaborate with FAO, 
various governments, private groups 
—and Christ himself—in the pro- 
digious task of feeding the multi- 
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tudes. Part of Monsignor Ligutti’s 
task is to familiarize Catholic mis- 
sionaries and Catholic groups all 
over the globe with the world food 
problem, and with the work and 
machinery of FAO and similar or- 
ganizations. 


Tes FAO IrTser is headed by an 
Indian, Dr. B. R. Sen. This is fit- 
ting, particularly at the present 
time, because India is a strategic 
country, not only in global politics, 
but in the struggle to increase food 
production in underdeveloped areas. 
India has been independent for 
thirteen years. Compared to many 
other countries, it has reliable sta- 
tistics, considerable technical talent 
and the experience of two Five Year 
Plans on the basis of which a third 
Five Year Plan is now being for- 
mulated. 

Just a year ago, the Indian Min- 
istry of Food and Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Community Devel- 
opment, in collaboration with the 
Ford Foundation, published a 259- 
page study, Report on India’s Food 
Crisis and Steps to Meet It. Its 
goals are short-term ones and with- 
in the reach of realistic appraisal. 
By 1966 (the end of the third Five 
Year Plan), India’s population, it 
is estimated, will be 480 million, as 
compared to the present estimate of 
423 million. 

The report starts with the needs 
of the individual human being and 
stresses the importance of increas- 
ing the daily per capita consump- 
tion of various foods; for example, 
cereals, to 15 ounces (it was 13.5 
ounces in 1957), pulses, i.e., legume 
seed, beans, peas, etc., to 3 ounces 
(2.4 ounces in 1957). Between 100 
and 110 million tons of food grains 
annually will be required by 1966 
if these modest nutritional goals are 
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to be met. Only 100 million are re- 
quired strictly, but a little larger 
figure is a more practical target “to 
provide a safety margin for adverse 
weather . . . for reserve stocks to 
stabilize prices . . . and to meet 
other unforeseen emergencies.” 

Starting from a base of 58 million 
tons of food grains in 1950, the First 
Five Year Plan set and met a target 
of 65.5 million tons by 1956, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent for the period. 
The second Five Year Plan set a 
target of 80.5 million tons for 1961 
but, according to the Report, “Most 
of the State Governments told us 
that not more than 60 per cent of 
the revised targets under the Sec- 
ond Plan will actually be achieved.” 
The anticipated production for 1961 
is more likely to be 75 million tons, 
a gain of 15 per cent. Now the tar- 
get for 1966 will be 100 to 110 tons, 
an increase of 33 to 47 per cent, a 
rate of advance two or three times 
greater than that of the past ten 
years. 

The report states: “If food-grain 
production increases no faster than 
indicated by the present trend 
(1959), the gap between supply and 
needs in 1965-66 will be about 28 
million tons. ... The task is over- 
whelming. The urgency of an all- 
out effort is obvious. ... No con- 
ceivable program of imports or 
rationing could meet a crisis of this 
magnitude. . . . Greatly acceler- 
ated expansion of food production 
is necessary to prevent hunger and 
possible civil disturbance. . . . The 
entire nation must be made aware 
of the impending food crisis and 
steps must be taken to meet it. 
Adequate supplies of food may in- 
deed be essential to the survival of 
democracy, because freedom from 
hunger is a prerequisite to enjoy- 
ment of other freedoms. If elemen- 
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tary wants, such as food and cloth- 
ing, are not satisfied, other free- 
doms may be sacrificed. . . .” 


Ten THE REPORT discusses the 
technical means required to meet 
these production goals. Heavily em- 
phasized is a manifold increase in 
the production of chemical ferti- 
lizers. Although nitrogen consump- 
tion in India was increased from 59 
thousand to 186 thousand tons be- 
tween 1951 and 1958, and phos- 
phorous consumption from 7 thou- 
sand to 38 thousand tons, present 
per capita fertilizer consumption in 
India is one-seventieth of the con- 
sumption in Holland, one-twentieth 
of the consumption in Japan. To 
meet the 1966 targets, nitrogen con- 
sumption must increase to 1,500 
thousand tons, a figure eight times 
larger than that of 1958; phospho- 
rus consumption to 750 thousand 
tons, a figure more than one hun- 
dred times larger than the 1951 
figure! 

The construction of factories to 
produce these chemicals domesti- 
cally would require large capital 
expenditures, often for the purchase 
of foreign equipment, thus draining 
India’s scanty foreign exchange. 
Moreover, finished phosphates can 
be imported from the United States 
at 60 per cent of the Indian fac- 
tory’s price. Hence, the choice of 
whether to buy from year to year 
or to make the immense initial capi- 
tal investment is a constant dilem- 
ma. And eventually some raw ma- 
terials to be used in the costly plant 
will not be available domestically. 
The fact that the neediest have the 
poorest resources recurs again and 
again. 

Still the Indians strive and hope. 
Not only is fertilizer needed, but 
humans, families and institutions, 
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a whole society, must be trans- 
formed. Spreading chemicals over 
326 million acres of land, matching 
the right formula to a dozen differ- 
ent soil types, applying it at the 
proper time and in the right man- 
ner—this demands the re-education 
of 100 million people, most of whom 
can neither read nor write, in a so- 
ciety until now peculiarly adverse 
to change. 

More water must reach the wheat 
and rice, at the right times of 
course, and in the right amount too. 
New seed strains, better adapted to 
the climate and soil of each fraction 
of the Indian subcontinent, should 
be developed and planted. More- 
over, the farmer will not buy fer- 
tilizer unless he is convinced of its 
worth, so there must be a prolifera- 
tion of demonstration stations to 
reach the people in 400 thousand 
Indian villages. The technician who 
harangues the ever-doubtful peas- 
ant must be persuasive. 

The farmer has no funds with 
which to purchase strange-sounding 
chemicals and wonder-working 
seeds; a new credit system must be 
created. Moreover, since in the past 
he never possessed more than sixty 


_ or eighty dollars a year to spend for 


the needs of his entire family, he is 
very loathe to splurge ten or fif- 
teen dollars on novelties against 
which his father has probably been 
warning him for years. (Risking a 
city-slicker’s windy promise with a 
fifth or more of the annual cash in- 
come seems foolish anyway, com- 
pletely counter to the farmer’s mode 
de vie!) 

Great changes are necessary in 
the thinking of these peoples if they 
are to free themselves from bonds 
made sacred by centuries of usage. 
And the new initiatives must be 
dovetailed and synchronized, 
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pushed on further at an accelerated 
pace, using persuasive, democratic 
methods in a country whose people 
won their independence through 
passive resistance. It is fortunate 
that a free India dares to hope and 
to make plans at all! 

Here is a task for the whole 
world: to have compassion on the 
hungry multitudes. The Freedom- 
from-Hunger Campaign will prob- 
ably be far from adequate. Only 
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through tax-obtained aid, business 
investments and the work of inter- 
national agencies can the industrial- 
ized nations provide capital on the 
scale that is needed. But the FAO 
Campaign aims to alert people at 
all levels to the scope and crucial 
character of the job ahead. The 
social justice which concerned us at 
home—and not just Catholics—for 
some decades must now assume 
world-wide dimensions. 


© 


BY GRACE ALLEN 


7 HE frost-cold of sinlessness 


I knew not. 


Yet the chaste stars beckon 


to crystal beyond the Milky Way. 
They help the half defeated, 
the swordless Knight. 


Where is the Hand 


leading beyond distances, 
beyond the memories of 


a lost foreground? 


Driven like animals flying, 
the sky grows darker, 
the sea leaps higher— 
a lance is in my heart. 


When angels passed in my sleep 

I saw the flowers named for saints, 
The darling of God, I was 

deprived of love! 


Yet He is the air I breathe, 
air that holds me forever, 
that presses upon my eyelids 
at the last encirclement. 





Should Nuns Modernize? 


by Sister M. Francis Assisi, C.S.J. 


A REPLY TO 
“How Nuns Kill Vocations” 


The deluge of mail and manuscripts 
occasioned by the controversial ar- 
ticle in our February issue prompted 
us to publish a reply. In his article, 
Father Paris claimed that “mediae- 
val” dress and “archaic” customs 
tend to deter today’s young women 
from entering the convent. But Sis- 
ter M. Francis Assisi, C.S.J., feels 
that the ungenerous and immature 
so deterred would not be an asset to 
any community of religious. Sister 
is proud to say that Brooklyn’s 
Bishop McDonnell High School 
where she teaches English, has the 
best vocation record in the country. 


Wun TWO FACETS of a problem 
are considered mutually exclusive, 
each being seized upon by a differ- 
ent faction and accepted as the be- 
ginning and end of all debate, the 
ensuing controversy will be both 


bitter and fruitless. Such was the 
controversy over The Nun’s Story 
and such, evidently, is the contro- 
versy over adaptation as reflected in 
Father Paris’ article in the Febru- 
ary issue of THE CATHOLIC WorLp. 

The arguments in favor of The 
Nun’s Story are precisely those 
which lie within the purview of the 


literary critic. No reviewer, how- 
ever, presumed to state that the 
book gave an accurate picture of 
convent life. Religious, on the 
other hand, were indignant not so 
much because the externals of the 
religious life were distorted — is 
any sister-nurse required to ob- 
serve night silence while on duty? 
—but primarily because the heart 
and core of the religious life was 
entirely ignored. Time and again 
their comment was: “With all the 
good will in the world, Sister Luke 
never really saw what she was sup- 
posed to be doing” or “She never 
put her hand in Christ’s.” 

To accuse religious of seeking 
the wrong elements in The Nun’s 
Story is to contradict every spirit- 
ual writer from Benedict to Boylan. 
Universally they proclaim the truth 
that “a religious vocation is a mat- 
ter of divine grace and that exter- 
nals are only external.” To the 
degree that we forget this axiom 
in our discussions of vocations we 
are wide of our mark. 

The emphasis on externals de- 
lineated by Miss Hulme is a most 
natural mistake for one viewing the 
religious life from the outside. How 
could she be expected to under- 
stand that customs are means to 
an end, and that the discipline of 
any religious order is subordinate 
to the demands of love, poured out 
in response to love? If rules were 
ever interpreted in the spirit of 
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empty formalism portrayed in The 
Nun’s Story, the vow of obedience 
would be an obstacle rather than an 
aid to the spirit of love, which alone 
gives meaning to the religious life. 


A, THE VERY outset of an exami- 
nation of Father Paris’ article, let 
us remember that there is such a 
thing as a natural obstacle to co- 
operation with grace and that a 
prudent superior will eliminate 
such obstacles. This undoubtedly 
was why Pope Pius XII, in urging 
religious to modernize, referred to 
the possibility that extremes in 
garb might discourage vocations. 
But in speaking to so wide and var- 
ied an audience, he could not have 
expected his words to have an 
equal application in every instance, 
nor could he have intended that 
convent doors be thrown open to 
the ungenerous and the immature. 

For an aspirant to concentrate 
upon externals to the exclusion of 
grace is ungenerous and immature, 
and superiors are well advised to 
question whether such candidates 
will be assets to the community. 

Judicious consideration, then, is 
required before a community re- 
styles its habit or revamps its cus- 
toms. How much of the existing 
pattern is extreme, and therefore 
an obstacle to vocations, and how 
much is merely different from secu- 
lar patterns? 

Another corollary of the thesis 
that the religious life is a work of 
grace, regardless of the externals 
with which it is surrounded, is that 
the debate on modernization must 
be carried forward in a spirit of 
reverence and with a keen realiza- 
tion of the habit’s significance as a 
symbol both to the laity and to 
religious. 

The habit is customarily referred 
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to as “the holy habit”, and holy it 
is. It is confidence to the child, res- 
olution to the wavering, hope to 
the dying. In this garb religious 
have faced the guillotine of ancient 
persecutions and the concentration 
camps of the new. In this garb re- 
ligious have labored, have prayed, 
have “put their hand in Christ’s” 
and walked the path He chose for 
them. 

To lay aside this garb for fear 
of ridicule is to ignore its meaning. 
Those who sneer would sneer no 
matter what we wore. Thousands 
of non-Catholics respect the habit 
even as we ourselves do, because 
they recognize the ideal for which 
it stands. If the President of the 
United States can turn from the 
crowd and bow deeply to three re- 
ligious who have paused to see him 
pass, we need not trouble ourselves 
about the jeers of the small- 
minded. 

And to what extent will modern- 
ization affect wavering vocations? 
Some, perhaps, will be attracted by 
the change. It is well, however, to 
remember that at the turn of the 
century, when secular skirts were 
as long as religious ones—but Cath- 
olic schools were rarities — voca- 
tions were rare. In the twenties, as 
secular skirts rose ever higher, and 
as the number of Catholic schools 
rose, the number of vocations rose. 
Today, with most religious skirts 
still below the wearer’s ankles — 
and with Catholic schools a com- 
monplace on the educational scene 
—the number of vocations is fifty 
to one hundred per cent over that 
of the twenties. 

This is not to deny that the vo- 
cation shortage is quite real, quite 
acute. In part however it reflects 
a similar shortage in secular insti- 
tutions. If no major superior com- 
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plains of having more sisters than 
she can use, neither is any board 
of education or hospital board in 
the country over-burdened with ad- 
ministrators, teachers or nurses. 

Moreover, while the number of 
vocations has increased, the num- 
ber of students attending Catholic 
schools has increased also, and in 
far greater percentage. If it be ar- 
gued that vocations ought to in- 
crease in mathematical proportion 
to the need, it must be replied that 
parents who attended public school 
often understand the desirability of 
Catholic education for their chil- 
dren but are not conditioned to the 
thought of a vocation for their chil- 
dren. Parental opposition is no 
small factor in the shortage of 
vocations. 

The increase in vocations is most 
striking in the cloistered orders, the 
last place we look for change. We do 
our youth an injustice if we consider 
them, as a group, selfish or shallow. 
Beneath the veneer of sophistica- 
tion, the apparent thoughtlessness 
and self-idolization, burn the fires 
that have always burned in youth— 
the desire to do the hard thing, the 
quest for the highest ideal. 


‘Tews BRINGS US to the matter of en- 
closure. Enclosure has always been 
a major feature of religious life, 
whether it be the strict enclosure of 
the cloister or the modified enclo- 
sure of active communities. Christ 
saw fit to command that the home 
which was good enough to produce 
a vocation should be the first offer- 
ing laid on the altar of sacrifice. 
This command, though universally 
obeyed, is subject to a wide variety 
of interpretations. 

If a girl doesn’t wish to be re- 
stricted to one visit in five years, she 
can easily (perhaps more easily) 
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find a community engaged in simi- 
lar work which permits one visit a 
year—or three visits—or six. Al- 
though most orders permit home 
visits in time of sickness or death, 
and other family visits in some de- 
gree, it is by preference as well as 
by rule that a religious sleeps al- 
ways in the convent home to which 
Christ has called her and which He 
hallows by His sacramental pres- 
ence. 

Does enclosure mean that sisters 
will not make social visits to parish- 
ioners? Sisters had been eschewing 
this practice long before 4 Kempis 
wrote, “Every time I go among men, 
I return less a man,” and that fa- 
mous sentence did nothing to dis- 
courage their attitude. No harried 
pastor of a parish divided by fac- 
tions, and no principal who has 
faced accusations of favoritism will 
deny that, quite aside from Christ’s 
behest to “come to a place apart,” 
the rule is a-prudent one. 

Furthermore, sisters do, and will, 
take the cloister with them, so to 
speak, when they go for a walk. It 
is a very impoverished personality 
which can express its individuality 
only by walking alone, or by a coif- 
fure. Let us hope that religious are 
not so superficial as to think that 
they must look different from one 
another to be different. Besides, the 
ascetic custom of concealing “a 
woman’s crowning glory” might well 
be less difficult than enslavement to 
curlers and rinses. And at what 
time would sisters have to rise to 
get the curlers out of their hair be- 
fore morning prayers? 

Both the ideal of enclosure and 
the fact that sisters are conspicu- 
ous suggest that religious ought not 
to eat in public or be out at night. 
Like every rule which is primarily 
disciplinary, these are relaxed in 
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case of necessity. Many sisters do 
attend P.T.A. meetings at night. 
While children old enough to at- 
tend evening devotions are old 
enough to behave in church with- 
out a nun to mind them, sisters do, 
when the necessity exists, play the 
church organ at nivht. Sisters also 
attend college at night when re- 
quired courses are not provided by 
day. They teach night school when 
commercial or adult-education 
courses must be provided. These 
are exceptions however and they 
should be. 


I, is TO be noted that secular insti- 
tutes do not forego either the hab- 
it or enclosure in order to attract 
more subjects. Rather, they answer 
the need for religious influence to be 
exerted upon persons who would 
shy away from the religious garb. 
But we cannot cite this need as an 
indication that every community 
must transform its entire pattern of 
life. Throughout the Church’s his- 
tory new concepts of religious life 
have been developed in response to 
new needs, but new concepts have 
never completely superseded the 
old. The life of the ancient anchor- 
ite is lived by the modern Carthu- 
sian; cloisters exist side by side with 
active communities. Indeed the 
only way an order is ever destroyed, 
it seems, is by an abandonment of 
its original spirit. Read the history 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, and learn what happened when 
mitigations were introduced be- 
cause “You can’t ask that of mod- 
ern youth.” 

Let us recall again—it cannot be 
too often repeated—that all aspects 
of the problem must be prudently 
examined. When the Pope himself 
asks for a measure of change, we 
dare not ignore his plea. But change 
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too must be a work of grace, not a 
frenzied reaction to a shortage that 
always has existed, and probably 
always will. The economy of Divine 
Providence consistently resists the 
operation of Parkinson’s First Law. 

Lastly, there is the question of 
the “convent type.” Just what is 
the convent type? Isn’t it, like “the 
average man,” a being often men- 
tioned but never encountered? If 
there were really a fixed type we 
would not have nuns addressing, 
holding office in, and even helping to 
organize nation-wide associations of 
teachers or nurses; writing books; 
teaching their classes to play the 
harmonica; appearing on _televi- 
sion; being consulted by Hollywood 
about historical details for a forth- 
coming picture; even piloting jets! 

Every student in a Catholic 
school, every patient in a Catholic 
hospital, has a favorite nun, and 
probably an “unfavorite.” No two 
religious teach in exactly the same 
way, have quite the same opinion 
on current events, or react in pre- 
cisely the same manner to personali- 
ties they encounter. Just consider 
the variety of nicknames that gener- 
ations of students have given to 
generations of nuns, just as they 
have to generations of lay teachers. 
The discipline of self-control in 
walking and speaking has not abol- 
ished the personality. 


‘Tue FOREGOING REMARKS are open 


to criticism on two counts. First, 
they have presented the adult point 
of view. To learn what is deterring 
vocations we questioned adolescent 
girls. What was their reaction to 
the religious habit and customs? 
The almost universal reply to the 
question “Does the habit deter girls 
from entering religious life?” was 
“No.” Almost unanimous, too, was 
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their preference for sisters to wear 
the habit because of the respect it 
engenders. The few who would like 
some relaxation of the rules sug- 
gested more frequent home visits, 
but most girls felt that mitigations 
would attract the wrong girls to the 
religious life. The majority felt that 
girls were deterred by the attrac- 
tion of worldly pleasures and com- 
forts; a large number remarked that 
the opposition of parents and 
friends was an important factor. 

Other high school students were 
simply asked, “What encourages a 
girl to enter religious life?” Most 
spoke of the obvious happiness and 
contentment of religious; many re- 
ferred to the ideals of the religious 
life; a few considered the habit an 
attraction. 

Chief among the deterrents in 
their estimation was the difficulty 
inherent in the vows, especially 
obedience, and the repulsion caused 
by nuns who are unsmiling or un- 
just. A few mentioned the habit. 
One girl, however, pointed out a 
practical objection to drastic 
changes in the habit: a habit de- 
signed two years ago would look 
more out-of-date today than one 
designed two centuries ago. 

When the advisability of chang- 
ing either the habit or customs was 
suggested, very few of those who 
advocated change related their an- 
swer to the vocation shortage. Ra- 
ther, they mentioned convenience. 
A good number scoffed at the idea 
of extensive change as eliminating 
the difference that ought to exist 
between religious and the laity. 


Tus SECOND POINT on which the 
foregoing remarks are open to criti- 
cism is that they are entirely nega- 


tive. If modernization is not the 
answer, what is? 
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Pope Pius XII’s plea for adapta- 
tion of externals has overshadowed 
the decrees on adaptation of train- 
ing issued by the last three pontiffs. 
They have urged repeatedly, both in 
person and through the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious, the necessity 
of extending the training period in 
order to meet the special needs of 
today’s novice. The Popes do not 
fear that this longer, more intense 
novitiate will create a “convent 
type”; they fear that without it the 
novice may not “put on the mind 
of Christ.” 

Nor is this training of those who 
have already responded to the call 
irrelevant when we speak of attract- 
ing still other vocations. Girls know, 
before they enter, something of the 
demands that will be made on them 
and the training they will receive; 
they want the one to be strict and 
the other thorough. 

At a price that is simply astound- 
ing in terms of financial outlay and 
of personal sacrifice, community af- 
ter community is extending the 
length of time devoted to training 
the young religious. This decreases 
temporarily the number of sisters 
available for schools and hospitals. 
But when today’s novice has be- 
come tomorrow’s professed, her re- 
ligious spirit and professional abil- 
ity will be such as to make an even 
more vivid impression on her pupils, 
with a consequent increase in voca- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the very hardships in- 
volved in initiating this program 
result in an increase in community 
spirit, that intangible and indispen- 
sable force which attracts even 
when not fully understood. 

Then too, professed are being giv- 
en the opportunity, in a growing 
number of orders, to make at least 
a brief tertianship—a sort of second 
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novitiate—in order to increase their 
love and practice of the spirit of 
the vows. Even more prevalent is 
the laying aside of the community 
book for meditation and for spirit- 
ual reading in order that each sister 
may partake of the spiritual fare 
best suited to the state of her own 
soul. These are the adaptations 
which will be effective in attracting 
vocations; the adaptations that at- 


tract a more abundant outpouring 
of divine grace. 

Basically, the problem of voca- 
tions is not a matter of what nuns 
wear, or how often they visit home, 
or how they take their recreation. 
It is a matter of grace. Insofar as 
the grace at work in God’s Chosen 
Ones can be seen with ever increas- 
ing clarity, more and more girls will 
feel drawn to the religious life. 


- e- lhe douth 7 


BY CHARLES WILKINSON 


Ir was a dream 


But yet it trembled down my slightest bone 
When then I found myself alone 

High up a mountain’s tip at night, 

A whisper’s distance from eternity. 

I stood as naked as the moon’s frail light 
Upon the pallid snow 

Which flowed like satin round my bloodless feet 
And fell to vanish softly in the mists below. 

I knew no cold, nor heat, 

Nor stirred an eye, nor sighed a single breath. 
I stood ... like death. 


It was a dream 
But I knew pain, 


an agony 


Which plunged between the pitying worlds of light 
To cry for Him whose shadow is the night. 

No tears would come to comfort me, 

No word to carry off my misery. 

A whisper’s distance from eternity, 


And [? 


I stood like death with only stars and sky . . . 





The Emerging World of the ’60’s: 





The Latin American 
Labor Union 


by Eugene Bianchi, S.J. 


To what extent have Communists infiltrated the labor move- 
ment in Latin America? And what can be done to meet the 
challenge of active, contagious Communism? 

Some observers in the United States feel that Latin Ameri- 
can labor leaders should study this country’s successful labor 
movement and counter the siren call of Communism in Latin 
America with the bread-and-butter wisdom of Samuel Gompers. 

Are these observers right? We asked Eugene Bianchi, a 
young American Jesuit studying at Louvain, to get some in- 
formed opinion from outside the United States about what will 
and will not “work” in Latin America. The three men he inter- 
viewed have unusual fi *thand knowledge of the Latin Ameri- 
can labor scene. 

August Vanistendael is secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade Unions which has several 
Latin American affiliates. He had just returned from a visit to 
18 countries in Latin America. 

Alfredo A. Di Pace is national president of Accién Sindical 
Argentina, the Christian trade union movement in Argentina. 

Father Alberto Sily, S.J., now in Buenos Aires, studied in 
Europe. He has a degree in the social sciences and his area of 
special study has been the labor movements and labor legisla- 
tion of various countries. 


Q. To what extent has Communism penetrated the Latin 
American labor movement? 


MR. VANISTENDAEL: I don’t think that the influence of the 
Communists is decisive—yet. However, the Communist unions 
have some very capable leaders. In some countries the unions 
are traditionally dominated by a Communist leadership. In 
Chile, for instance, the Central Unica has long been controlled 
by Communists. The Bolivian Central Obrera has been domi- 
nated by Trotskyites. In Peru the Miners Union has a Catholic 
secretary general now, but it has been controlled by Marxists 
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in the past. The Union de Trabajadores of Ecuador and the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores of Colombia have a long history 
of Communist rule. In Venezuela the unified labor movement 
includes the Communists but some Christians also who may 
some day emerge as leaders. In Brazil it is difficult to deter- 
mine the strength of the Marxist influence because there is legis- 
lation which often prevents the Communists from using the 
unions for their own ends. In Argentina since the departure 
of Peron, it has not been easy to distinguish between Peronist 
and Communist unions, but it is certain that up to now these 
two groups have dominated the labor force, and the “free” labor 
movement has made very little progress as yet in Argentina. 

One reason for the success of Communism has been the lack 
of capable non-Communist leaders. Another reason is that in 
most countries the trade unions are not federated. There may 
be two or three thousand small company unions, and it has been 
comparatively easy for the Communists to gain control of these. 

The Russians and the satellite countries engage in exten- 
sive “diplomatic” activity which opens the door to considerable 
influence. When I was in Bolivia, for instance, there was a 
Yugoslavian labor leader, interested in labor education, travel- 
ing around the country and establishing “relations” with the 
various local unions. 

Although Communism has existed in Latin America for 
forty years, there are today very few card-carrying Communists 
in Latin America, perhaps a few thousand per country, not more. 
However, they are very active, particularly in the universities. 
When you analyze the make-up of South American university 
staffs, you find that in many cases half of the professors are of 
Marxist persuasion. Moreover, the Communists do their best 
to have student groups associate with labor groups. 

In the field of journalism the Communists are very strong. 
In Venezuela, for example, the schools of journalism are almost 
entirely in the hands of the Communists; the most popular 
reporters are Marxists, and they filter and select the news com- 
ing from outside the country. 


FATHER SILY: I think that the absence of free unionism in 
countries with a single, centralized workers’ organization con- 
trolled by the government or by a political party has favored 
the growth of Communism. Examples can be seen in Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. Where plural unionism 
exists, or at least a unified labor movement free from state domi- 
nation, as in Colombia, Ecuador and Uruguay, there seems to 
have been more effective resistance to Communist penetration 
and control. 

The Communists do not rely on the support of the masses; 
rather they aim at controlling the key positions in labor organi- 
zations. They use capable labor leaders, loyal and militant fol- 
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lowers, and extensive propaganda. Government ministries of 
labor are considerably infiltrated. 

Other things which increase the appeal of Marxism are the 
class-struggle atmosphere of union activity, the low standard of 
living, economic feudalism, and the immobility of a class struc- 
ture which has hitherto given the common people little oppor- 
tunity to better their lot. 


MR. DI PACE: The Marxists have, in general, made important 
inroads into the labor movement, but one should understand 
that in South America there are practically no overtly Com- 
munist unions. Those considered Communist are so labelled be- 
cause Marxists hold important administrative positions. 

The Marxist influence is quite strong outside the definitely 
Christian unions because many of the non-Communist workers 
ignorantly accept Marxist ideas, operate within Marxist 
schemes, and repeat Party slogans. This is often the case in 
so-called neutral unions. It is important to realize that the 
Communists in trade unions resist every attempt to force them 
to declare their Communist affiliation openly. 


MR. VANISTENDAEL: The strength of opposition to Commu- 
nism differs from place to place. In Venezuela, for instance, I 
found strong opposition but considerable fear of the Communists 
too. There is strong opposition to Communism in the Union de 
Trabajadores of Colombia, a Catholic union. In Ecuador the 
only unions which have opposed Marxism with any vigor are 
the Catholic unions. There is less resistance in Peru where the 
labor movement is not yet clearly defined. 

In Bolivia I found a readiness to establish contacts with any 
international movement, including the Communists. In Chile 
the dominant labor group is aligned with the Communist World 
Federation of Labor. The lack of non-Communist leaders in 
Uruguay leaves the Marxists without much strong opposition. 

One thing that has to be remembered about the Latin Amer- 
ican labor picture is the general lack of education for the work- 
ing classes, and particularly the absence of special training for 
potential labor leaders. A labor school has been operating in 
Brazil for the past few years, but, other than this, little has been 
done in this field. 

Up to now not much has been done to develop an ideology 
to oppose that of the Marxists. In Latin America the non-Com- 
munist labor movement needs an ideology. More is needed than 
simply different labor union techniques: what is needed is an 
ideology adapted to the mentality, traditions, and temperament 
of the people. It must, moreover, be a Christian ideology, be- 
cause the people are Christian. And it must have a revolution- 
ary aspect to it; without this I don’t think it is possible to 
really change the social and economic situation in Latin 
America. 
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The labor movement in Latin America should avoid the 
rather academic language we use in Europe. Far stronger lan- 
guage is needed. I found very deep convictions in Latin America 
about the necessity of social justice but very little readiness to 
do anything practical about it. 


Q. Should neutral “AFL-C1lO-type” unions be set up in 
Latin America? 


MR. VANISTENDAEL: The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has set up a regional association with headquar- 
ters in Mexico City (the Organizacién Regiénal Interamericana 
de Trabajadores commonly known by its initials: ORIT). This 
group works along the lines of unions in the United States, set- 
ting up neutral trade union associations, and supporting estab- 
lished unions so long as they are not Communist. 

The ICFTU, during its ten-year history in Latin America 
has spent quite a lot of money. The AFL-CIO and the Canadian 
unions occupy leading positions on the executive levels of ORIT. 
However, I think they have committed some mistakes. They 
have not always opposed dictatorships. They backed Batista 
longer than they should have. Something that is hampering 
their progress, and it is not entitrely their fault, is that they 
are favored far too much by official U. S. government operations 
in Latin America: embassy attachés, Point Four groups, etc. 
Hence, for many Latin Americans ORIT is identified with U. S. 
government policy, or simply with “American capitalists.” Then, 
ORIT suffers because of its lack of ideology. In the United 
States labor is generally satisfied with clearly defined and prac- 
tical negotiating techniques. The Latin, however, demands an 
ideology before he can give wholehearted loyalty to any set of 
techniques. This is why an ideology, far from being a liability, 
is a necessity in a Latin American labor movement. 

My own organization (the International Federation of Chris- 
tion Trade Unions) is only five years old in Latin America. 
After extended study we came to the conclusion that the best 
type of union organization for Latin America would be one that 
is open to anyone (i.e., nondenominational) yet having a defi- 
nite Christian orientation. We felt that the Christian orienta- 
tion was important. Many of our leaders were formerly mem- 
bers of the Young Christian Workers. And considering how 
little money we spent (not more than four or five thousand 
dollars a year), we have been tremendously successful. We have 
set up operations in nineteen countries. In some, the operations 
are very small; in others, they are the leading trade union move- 
ment. 


Some Catholics in the U. S. have suggested that these Chris- 
tian unions will drain off capable Catholic leadership and iso- 
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late it from the mainstream of organized labor in Latin America, 
leaving the field to the Communists. 


I do not think this is what happens. What is the mainstream 
of organized labor in Latin America? Only 10 per cent of the 
labor force is organized at all. But Latin America is 95 per cent 
Catholic. Sunday Mass attendance may be poor, but these 
people would be insulted if you told them they were not Chris- 
tians. They are Christian. Therefore I don’t see why a basic- 
ally Christian philosophy should be a liability in Latin America. 


FATHER SILY: I think that each country of South America 
has a labor movement with a definite history. These concrete 
historical circumstances and the real needs of a labor movement 
in the particular country or region should determine which type 
of union action is preferable. 

An historically young labor movement like that in Latin 
America does not yet have sufficient experience to allow it to 
exclude a priori one or another pattern. On the other hand, 
Christian trade unionism as an organized movement is much 
too young in South America to be able to judge of its own suc- 
cess or failure. 

European and U.S. labor patterns, instructive though they 
may be, cannot determine what would be the best system for 
each country in our part of the globe. I feel that some of the 
factors that should determine the choice of a particular union 
structure are these: 


(1) the danger in Latin America of labor unions being re- 
reduced to mere political instruments. 


(2) the ideological coherence of Marxist thought and the 
subterfuges of its “praxis,” which uses any means to 
further its end. 


(3) the possibility of a Christian labor movement giving the 
best available formation to men who will later enter or 
collaborate with neutral non-Christian unions. 


(4) the degree to which a particular union movement can 
separate itself from other labor groups without in fact 
giving the impression of a rupture with the great major- 
ity of the working people. 


MR. DI PACE: Looking at the actual historical panorama of 
Latin America, I think that both forms are acceptable. But I 
personally believe that a kind of democratic Christian labor 
movement will gradually have to develop. This does not mean 
narrow confessional unionism. 

Eventually, Christian unionists should try to enter into and 
collaborate with existing labor organizations. It is evident that 
a definitely Christian trade unionism in South America would 
offer great advantages to the workers, and would force the 
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Marxists to come out from behind “neutral” positions and de- 
clare their colors. 

Christian trade unionism would also guarantee the freedom 
of the labor movement, and by its wealth of theory and by its 
democratic structure point out the right path to our working 
people. 

FATHER SILY: In Latin America the labor movement is still 
in a phase of combat. In the U. S. you have a negotiated con- 
tract which provides a regulatory apparatus for labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

South American unionism is strongly marked by the ideo- 
logical struggle. Social change is conceived in terms of radical 
alterations in society. Labor is convinced that profound social 
and economic changes are necessary as a first step toward better- 
ing the condition of the laboring classes. This explains, in part, 
the efforts that unions make to gain increasing control of politi- 
cal power, or at least to establish themselves as powerful pres- 
sure groups determining the social and economic policy of a 
nation. Such a drive for power on the part of a union can have 
one of two effects: ultimately either the union attacks the state, 
thereby letting loose severe social upheavals and violent political 
clashes, or else the union risks losing its autonomy by allowing 
the state to intervene in union affairs. 


Latin American unions do not enjoy the atmosphere of a 
sound democracy such as exists in the United States, nor is 
there the atmosphere of respect for individual liberty which 
is characteristic of civic life in the U. S. 


MR. VANISTENDAEL: In South America, unions are to a great 
extent politically dominated. If there are ten political parties in 
a country, it is likely that each party will have its own labor 
movement, unless, of course, it is so reactionary it is against all 
unions. 

The government thus comes to seek to exercise control over 
labor. The ruling groups must keep labor in check if they are 
to retain power. Hence the government which permits free 
unionism is the exception. 

From an organizational point of view I don’t think that Latin 
American unions should try to copy too closely the North 
American pattern of collective bargaining. I mean that they 
should strive to avoid bargaining on the plant level, and try 
industry-wide or regional bargaining; when a union is limited (as 
it usually is in Latin America) to one employer’s shop, it is 
easy for the employer to crush the more active labor leaders or 
dominate the union by financial favors. Of course, to be effec- 
tive, this kind of bargaining requires widespread organization, 
and today barely 10 per cent of the workers are organized. 
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Q. Mr. Vanistendael, having travelled so extensively, you 
may be in a position to judge the relative strength of Com- 
munism in various parts of the world, would you care to com- 
ment on the situation in Latin America? 

MR. VANISTENDAEL: Briefly, I think that Catholics are not 
as seriously concerned about the fate of Latin America as they 
should be considering the fact that Latin America contains 35 
per cent of the world’s Catholics. 

I suppose very few people in Europe and America have a 
clear understanding of what social and economic revolutions 
are in progress in Latin America. This is unfortunate. 

I am convinced that in the next twenty to forty years the 
Communists, through their activity in trade union movements, 
etc., stand in good chance of dominating Latin America, and the 
situation in South America is such that even at the present 
time we have to work and hope against enormous odds. 


Change of Lights 


BY JOSEPH TUSIANI 


I THOUGHT: “Suppose the world’s new life depended 
On this green light awaited, 

And something should go wrong!” To save the blossoms 
From being annihilated 


By sudden storm, to speed the morning onward, 
And let all unborn beauty 

Hasten to come and replace what is dying, 

As if it were my duty 


To help, I stared at the red light, forbidding, 
And prayed, “Let the green come!”, 
Counting the seconds of that stop eternal,— 
Terrified, dumb. 


And soon was green again: your car went faster 

On the road that was free, 

And I, relieved, thanked God new springs are coming 
Beyond the winter of you and me. 
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Waar SHALL I do now? What 
shall I do? .. . What shall we do to- 
morrow? What shall we ever do?” 

The mournful cry that once 
sprang from the desert of Eliot’s 
The Waste Land now issues with 
quickening crescendo from the of- 
fices of Gotham and the kitchens 
of Suburbia, where Americans are 
finding themselves with a burden 
they thought would be a blessing. 
For America, with its economy soar- 
ing toward giddy prosperity, has 
unwittingly created a commodity it 
never intended to produce: time. 

Never before in history have so 
many people had so much time on 
their hands as Americans have to- 
day. The two-day week end, the 
three-week annual vacation and 
early retirement —all with pay — 
have silently become American in- 
stitutions, and we have learned to 
take them for granted. But with 
the large-scale introduction of auto- 
mation into home, farm, office and 
industry, America has awakened to 
find itself in the midst of a new in- 
dustrial revolution, one that will 
lead in our time to a radically 
shorter work week for everyone. 
Whether we want it or not, automa- 
tion will do more than merely in- 
crease production of consumer 
goods. It will produce time; and we 
will find leisure time a very awk- 
ward product. For it can’t be con- 
sumed; it has to be used. And 
there’s the nub of the problem: 
what to do with it? 

The Ford Foundation and the 
Twentieth Century Fund are pay- 
ing experts to grapple with the 
problem of leisure, and community 
and church groups are becoming 
“officially concerned.” But while ev- 
eryone admits the problem, the pro- 
posed solutions are neither unani- 
mous nor satisfying. 


PLANNED 


by David Yount 


A good many Americans—work- 
ing wives and men holding down 
two or more jobs—have dodged the 
problem altogether, blaming the 
high cost of living. But for the ma- 
jority of us, time will demand a de- 
cision. 

Already we Americans have be- 
come what neurologist Irving Sands 
calls a nation of “week-end neurot- 
ics.” A survey made among former 
Ohio university students several 
years ago indicated that these 
young people regarded the question 
of how to spend their leisure more 
baffling than health, in-law and 
child - management problems. An- 
other survey conducted by Dr. 
James A. Wylie of Boston Univer- 
sity found that more than half of 
546 “typical” families were openly 
dissatisfied with the way they spent 
their leisure. 


Yor THERE Is no other nation of 
people that tries harder to have fun. 
City families battle through Sunday 
traffic to take “nice drives” in the 
country; work-weary businessmen 
rise an hour earlier on Saturday to 
play a strenuous. round of golf. 
Others disappear into their base- 
ments and garages to build tables 
or cabinets (which they could easily 
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Can we kill time 
without killing ourselves? 


afford to buy), while their neigh- 
bors compulsively mow their lawns, 
trim hedges, and polish their cars. 
The summer vacation in America 
has taken on the character of a rat 
race to cram as much pleasure into 
two or three weeks away from home, 
with the result that the family re- 
turns home dog-tired and faintly 
disappointed. 

Sociologist David Reisman calls 
us “a generation, prepared for Para- 
dise Lost, who do not know what to 
do with Paradise Found.” With the 
memory of depression and war still 
fresh in our minds and the fear of 
imminent annihilation nagging at 
our nerves, we find ourselves pre- 
sented with an economy which is in- 
creasingly able to satisfy all our 
physical needs and a generous num- 
ber of our desires. Oxford economist 
Roy F. Harrod estimates that with- 
in twenty years the average real in- 
come of the American family will 
reach $11,500. A shorter work week 
—thirty hours and less — will be- 
come a necessity, largely because 
we will need more time to consume 
the abundance of goods and services 
which will be produced. 

Already we spend more than one- 
third of the annual gain in produc- 
tion for leisure. Cars, boats, sum- 


mer cottages, once possessions only 
the rich could afford, are now avail- 
able to the bulk of the nation. Eco- 
nomically speaking, “we never had 
it so good!” Adlai Stevenson, often 
the critic of American business capi- 
talism, admits: “Families of moder- 
ate income today have more than 
well-to-do families had twenty years 
ago.” A working hour today ac- 
counts for six times the production 
of a working hour fifty years ago. 
With the extensive introduction of 
automation all our present produc- 
tion timetables will be obsolete. 
Americans currently spend some 
thirty-four billion dollars annually 
on leisure, and each year the per- 
centage of our salaries devoted to 
leisure increases. But what is the 
result? The great American week 
end is fast becoming a peak period 





Psychologists and sociologists are con- 
cerned about the challenge a shorter work 
week will present. David Yount shows that 
“with time on our hands we cannot afford 
to twiddle our thumbs.” He suggests some 
laudable ways of utilizing our time rather 
than wasting it on “do-it-yourself” hobbies 
and amusements. Mr. Yount is a Paulist 
seminarian at St. Paul’s College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is a graduate of Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois, which also nur- 
tured Eugene Field. 
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of strain, conflict, physical and ner- 
vous upset. As one doctor puts it: “I 
seldom see a patient who is genu- 
inely suffering from overwork any 
more, but I get plenty of men and 
women who are driving themselves 
crazy trying to keep up with the 
social life and take part in the recre- 
ation program that has overrun this 
town.” At the same time families 
who avoid neighborhood and com- 
munity activities generally fail to 
find satisfaction in their leisure at 
home. 


Ey conceasr GEORGE SOULE sums up 
the new pursuit of leisure as 
compulsive, regimented behavior. 
“People do, not so much what their 
innermost selves might lead them to 
do, as what conformity requires in 
order to rise in the social or eco- 
nomic scale.” 

Psychiatrist David Abrahamsen 
finds it “tragic” that Americans re- 
ceive so little emotional satisfaction 
from leisure time. He and other ex- 
perts have become increasingly sen- 
sitive to the challenge of the leisure 
society to come. Few of the experts 
believe they have all the answers to 
the problem of utilizing leisure, but 
all of them feel they have some of 
the answers to why leisure is a 
problem. 

Keen observers point to the vast 
changes that have been wrought in 
the United States in the past fifty 
years. With the increasing reliance 
placed on machines, men were 
thrust into subordinate roles in the 
complex productive picture. As a 
result they took less interest in their 
jobs and lost that feeling of being 
“useful” which once contributed so 
much to their self-respect. With 
emotional satisfaction gradually 
pared away from the work situation, 
men began to seek it in play. Mean- 
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while working hours were cut and 
production continued to rise. Ad- 
vertising emphasized consumption 
in lieu of production. A new cri- 
terion of success bore its way into 
the American mentality, emphasiz- 
ing the accumulation and efficient 
use of consumer goods. 

Paradoxically, consumption and 
play have taken on the character of 
work. Nowadays the man who is a 
good athlete tends to make his mark 
in the social and business worlds. 
A good game of golf has become 
essential to the rising junior execu- 
tive. An attractively kept home 
and garden are prerequisites to 
neighborhood approval. Modern 
couples find that their skill at 
bridge bears a decided influence on 
their popularity. In short, the old 
urge to be a better worker has been 
transformed into a drive to be a 
more proficient player. Nowhere is 
this tendency more evident than in 
the “do-it-yourself” movement, in 
which men, on the pretext of saving 
money, compete with their neigh- 
bors to make “better” lawn furni- 
ture or kitchen cabinets. 

William H. Whyte noted in The 
Organization Man that the old mid- 
dle-class compulsion to “keep-up 
with the Joneses” is a vastly more 
complicated affair than ever before. 
Conspicuous consumption is now 
frowned upon, but the general de- 
mand for conformity now extends 
well beyond material possessions. 
The new conformity spreads to 
one’s politics, education, reading, 
entertainment and _ recreation, 
areas that were, just a few years 
ago, matters of simple personal 
taste. 


S mns0vs STUDENTS OF the problem 
of leisure point to our Puritan herit- 
age to explain why we work so hard 
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to enjoy ourselves. Our early an- 
cestors in America had no use for 
play. They passed severe laws 
against all idleness, citing the idler 
as an easy instrument of the Devil. 
The grim, workaday Puritan men- 
tality, supported by the pragmatic 
spirit of the frontier, made us con- 
scientious workers in a _ predomi- 
nantly workaday society. It is thor- 
oughly unrealistic in a leisure 
society. 

With leisure hours increasing at 
the expense of working hours, the 
old Puritan mentality came out of 
hiding. The Puritan conscience as- 
sociated leisure with laziness. Mod- 
ern Americans faced with leisure 
find they can’t “just sit” without 
the bottom falling out of their lives. 
Older man fear that retirement will 
make them “useless.” Little won- 


der then that when the Social Secu- 


rity Administration recently sur- 
veyed eighteen thousand retired 
people it found that ninety-six per 
cent had retired against their will. 
David Abrahamsen, mentioned 
previously, attributes our failure to 
enjoy leisure time largely to the fact 
that throughout our lives our recre- 
ation has been planned and organ- 
ized for us. The school, the church 
and the community, provide Amer- 
icans with planned recreation and 
entertainment up until adulthood. 
Little wonder, then, that as adults 
we often find ourselves unable to 
provide recreation for ourselves. 
American children are seldom al- 
lowed to develop self-reliance in 
their use of leisure. The child who 
does things by himself is dubbed a 
misfit, and steps are taken to bring 
him into the common activities of 
the group. As a consequence, once 
the child has reached maturity, he 
finds that apart from the group’s 
direction and approval he can’t en- 
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tertain himself. Many an adult is 
willing to join in group activities 
whether he sincerely enjoys them 
or not. The nongregarious family 
needs even less ingenuity in its use 
of free time: it can absorb its en- 
tertainment in front of a TV set. 


| THE PROCESS of assuming our 
new role as consumers, our imagi- 
nation has been impaired. With the 
present moment economically se- 
cure, Americans are inclined to let 
the future take care of itself. The 
wave of long-term credit buying at- 
tests to the prominence of the new 
attitude. David Reisman says that 
“as our actual life-spans have 
lengthened, our timetables of the 
imagination have shrunk: we live 
now, think later.” 

In modern-day America we fear 
not only the destruction of life by 
atomic war but also the destruction 
of values by meaninglessness. A 
materialistic society is always on 
the brink of disillusionment, be- 
cause its faith is built on phantoms. 
Leisure provides time to think, and 
we fear what thinking might re- 
veal: the emptiness of our lives and 
the shallowness of our values. So 
we escape the future by fleeing to 
the present, where we can submerge 
ourselves in our work and our pleas- 
ure without taking thought. 

Someone once said that the rea- 
son the poor admire the rich is that 
the poor have been spared the dis- 
illusioning experience of being 
wealthy themselves. The glamour 
of opulent living soon palls before 
the compulsive craving for diver- 
sion, and novelty becomes an end 
in itself, sought in near-hysteria. 
There are indications that we as a 
nation are running the same course 
as the prosperous societies of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. The old 
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frontier has vanished and with it 
much of the American spirit. Sci- 
ence continues to create new fron- 
tiers, but as a people we merely sit 
back and reap the benefits of sci- 
ence. We have, in short, lost the 
challenge of necessity. If we are not 
careful we may slip into the rut of 
sophisticated pleasure-seeking. In a 
recent survey of the entertainment 
industry in America, Life magazine 
suggested that we have already 
reached the saturation point in the 
business of amusing ourselves. The 
next step might well be the brain- 
less pleasure consumption of a 
Brave New World. 

The challenge of leisure cannot 
be met as long as we use free time 
solely for the pleasure or diversion 
we can cram into it. If leisure time 
has value only insofar as it can be 
used for social and economic ad- 
vancement, it is just a period for 
another kind of work. If leisure is 
useful solely for purposes of amus- 
ing ourselves, then we are little bet- 
ter than pigs romping in the mud. 


‘Tue ANSWERS TO the leisure prob- 
lem have been many and various. 
Industry has taken the first plunge, 
with large-scale recreational pro- 
grams for its employees. Ford, IBM 
and Bell and Howell offer their em- 
ployees recreational facilities rang- 
ing from free swimming pools and 
golf courses to dancing and music 
lessons. Corning Glass Works even 
includes a museum and repertory 
theater for its employees. Other 
companies are following the same 
course. Since management feels 
that company-sponsored recreation 
makes for better morale and effi- 
ciency on the job, this trend is likely 
to continue. 

Another answer — adult educa- 
tion — is likewise booming in many 
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communities where evening and 
week-end courses are offered. The 
more practical courses are now in 
heaviest demand, but educators 
look to the success of the better 
book clubs and the “Great Books” 
program as an indication that 
adults may soon be attracted in 
large numbers to courses in the arts 
and sciences. 

On a smaller scale communities 
and churches have sought to take 
up the slack in leisure time by a 
whole variety of activities, ranging 
from the educational and charitable 
to the merely social. Russell Lynes 
offers a solution of his own, suggest- 
ing that man in the leisure society 
cultivate the character of a dilet- 
tante—not a dabbler in the pedan- 
tic sense, but a man of fine taste 
and wide interests. Lynes admits 
that his “gentleman of leisure” is 
not a likely product, even with the 
best of educational facilities. 

What we need above all is a grasp 
of the meaning of leisure. To say 
something about how man should 
employ his leisure is to presume 
something about the nature of man 
himself. Mortimer Adler identifies 
leisure with virtue, since leisure of- 
fers time for man to satisfy his pe- 
culiarly human aspirations, over 
and above his animal needs. If man 
continues to consider leisure as use- 
ful solely for work and for amuse- 
ment, then life will progressively 
resemble the beehive and the pigsty. 

Leisure should provide man with 
the opportunity to search out his 
humanity, to live more fully accord- 
ing to his nature and aspirations. 
Writer James Dempsey poses the 
problem in capsule form: “how to 
manage leisure rather than let lei- 
sure manage us.” We cannot kill 
time without in the end killing our- 
selves—at least our better selves. 
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P OPE JOHN XXIII, in his letter 
(dated September 20, 1959) to the 
Social Week of Italian Catholics in 
Padua, spoke of the advance of 
automation and urged Christians to 
use their leisure time to develop 
their spiritual life. He stressed spir- 
itual development as a fundamental 
element in the total development of 
the human person. Then he went 
on to say: “Unfortunately, it is pre- 
cisely from the weakening of the re- 
ligious feeling that there arises, as 
from a principal source, that pleas- 
ure-seeking spirit and that sharp 
contrast of our times between tech- 
nical progress and spiritual poverty, 
which could change leisure time into 
a serious threat of moral harm.” 

The German philosopher Josef 
Pieper in his book Leisure, the Basis 
of Culture states his conviction that 
“culture depends for its very foun- 
dation on leisure, and leisure . . . is 
not possible unless it has a durable 
link . . . with divine worship.” 

It is significant that God Himself 
set aside for man one day a week 
for leisure. It is a pause from the 
worldly affairs that tend to obscure 
man’s true identity and destiny. 
The Sabbath was made for man. It 
is a time for rest. How fitting that 
man take his rest with God! For so 
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the psalmist said: “Have leisure, 
and know that I am God” (Psalm 
45). 

The new leisure is a challenge 
that must be met largely by educa- 
tion. At present Americans spend 
more on tobacco and alcohol than 
on the education of their children. 
The new leisure must be faced with 
a new sense of independence and 
self-reliance, which (paradoxically 
enough) are based upon a depend- 
ence and reliance on God. Man 
must develop a new joy and spon- 
taniety, free of anxiety and con- 
formity, true to the freedom of his 
spirit. 

Material prosperity can become 
the occasion of spiritual prosperity. 
It can, on the other hand, drive 
man to destroy himself by so glut- 
ting his senses that he becomes in- 
sensible to what it means to be a 
man. Leisure can be an escape from 
work and material need; it can 
never be an escape from God. 

The cry from our Waste Land 
pleads for an answer: “What shall 
we do tomorrow? What shall we 
ever do?” 

The cry issues from our own lips. 
We must answer our own questions. 
With time on our hands we cannot 
afford to twiddle our thumbs. 




















FICTION 


Sister Innocent 
and the Practical Wings 


by Rosalie Lieberman 


Sores INNOCENT HURRIED into Grand Central Terminal—hurried, that 
is, as much as was seemly for a nun. The teachers’ conference to which 
Reverend Mother had sent her had finished at one p.m. Now it was 2:10 
p.m. Yes, Sister Innocent admitted, if she hadn’t gone sight-seeing . . . 
but what was a trip to New York without a glimpse of Rockefeller Plaza 
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with its lines of boxed blossoms... . 
St. Patrick’s dim and cool and full 
of repose. Yes, if she hadn’t gone 
sight-seeing, she need not be worry- 
ing now about making the train for 
St. Brendan’s. It left at 2:15... 
just five minutes to cover the long 
walk from the Lexington Avenue 
entrance to track 29. Reverend 
Mother didn’t like her nuns to 
hurry. But in her five years in the 
convent, Sister Innocent had 
learned that swiftness and decorum 
could be made compatible by the 
simple use of downcast eyes. Your 
feet could skim. But onlookers, es- 
pecially laymen, noticed only the 
eyes trained on the ground. Sister 
Innocent’s eyes didn’t naturally 
turn in that direction. They wanted 
to see everything—up—left—right 
—all around. But when speed was 
necessary, and it was necessary 
now, she knew what she must do. 
She did it. 

Ahead, Sister Innocent could see 
the crowd around the gate entrance 
—always a big crowd for this same 
train went to Boston. As Sister 
neared the track, she heard a voice 
coming over the loud speaker: “The 
New Englander leaving for Boston 
will be delayed one hour. . . . The 
New Englander for Boston will be 
delayed one hour.” 

An hour! The two words were 
heavy with disaster for Sister. She 
spoke to a Red Cap. Was there any 
chance that the delay might be less 
than an hour? 

“No ma’am,” said the Red Cap. 
“No chance at all. Big freight 
wreck up ahead .. . big freight 
wreck. Hour anyhow — maybe 
more.” 

Sister Innocent figured quickly. 
Today, the new Bishop was briefly 
visiting St. Brendan’s. And Rever- 
end Mother insisted that the con- 
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vent family be complete for His 
Excellency to meet. Waiting for the 
tracks to be cleared was out .. . the 
Bishop would be gone before she 
arrived. She was not important in 
herself, of course, only as a member 
of the convent family. There was 
another angle, too, though a side 
issue. Sister Innocent wanted to 
meet Bishop Madigan. She’d read 
some of his views—he believed in 
TV courses for parochial schools— 
no use in parochial schools strag- 
gling behind secular schools. And 
he believed in sports for religious. 
Sister Innocent shared his views. 
Of course, Reverend Mother didn’t 
believe in any of these modern go- 
ings-on, as she called them. Still... . 


S ree INNOCENT DEBATED with 
herself for a moment. Yes, she de- 
cided, that was what they were for 


—emergencies. She swung her 
shoulder blades out, and from them 
there emerged two large, lovely, iri- 
descent wings. Sister Innocent 
picked up her small suitcase. And 
in an instant, she was flying above 
the cluster of people at track 29. 
The take-off was perfect . .. no 
bumping against porters or travel- 
ers. Now, if she could just get out 
of the terminal without causing any 
commotion. Sister Innocent looked 
down. Oh dear, it had happened! 
A man had stopped dead and was 
pointing in her direction. 

“Hey, Sam,” he gasped to the fel- 
low with him, “Look up there!” It 
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was loud enough for Sister to hear 
—she wasn’t very high yet. 

“Yeah, where?” asked the second 
man. 

“To the right! Going toward the 
Kodachrome exhibit! Something’s 
flying up there—something 
human!” 

Sam patted the first man’s shoul- 
der reassuringly. 

“No, Sam. It’s not my imagina- 
tion .. . it’s not the heat! There’s 
something black up there — black 
and white. Look for yourself, Sam.” 

Sister waved. 

“The thing waved to me, Sam.” 


“Sure it did,” Sam said. “Sure it © 


did. What will them Russians think 
of next? I hear their ballet dancers 
are pretty good. Leap to all kinds 
of heights. Maybe one of them’s 
practicing here in the terminal. 
Don’t ask me why. Don’t ask me 
why them Russians do anything!” 

“I’m not asking you, Sam. I’m 
telling you. That wasn’t no ballet 
dancer. At least, it wasn’t dressed 
like one!” 


S worse INNOCENT SMILED as she 
flew out one of the open windows 
over Lexington Avenue. These days 
she gained height easily. It hadn’t 
always been so. When the wings 
had first sprouted about three years 
ago, she’d been clumsy with them— 
bumping into furniture and people 
and hardly gaining any clearance 
at all. And no wonder! In those 
first days, the wings had caused a 
good deal of commotion. She hadn’t 
really had time to practice. Rever- 
ned Mother hadn’t believed them at 
first. And then when she did believe, 
she was furious. She wanted ordi- 
nary nuns—good, hard-working or- 
dinary nuns. No wings, if you 
please—no anything unusual. She 
would be no judge as to whether or 
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not the wings came from the devil. 
Let the Bishop decide. The then 
Bishop had decided. As far as he 
could tell, the wings were not from 
the devil. And they were to be 
used — judiciously, of course, but 
used. The wings had got themselves 
written up even in the secular press. 
And for a while, people came to see 
them. Reverend Mother had had 
to set aside 2-4 p.m. on Fridays for 
viewing. But now that was all over. 
The outside world had seen and lost 
its curiosity. As for the neighbors 
around St. Brendan’s, they soon 
took the wings for granted. There 
they were—lovely to look at—and 
useful. 

Sister Innocent pulled out her 
watch from the depths of her habit 
and smiled as she slipped it back. 
She was making fine time these 
days. There was New Rochelle. . . 
only about half a mile to go. She 
was averaging ten miles an hour— 
not bad at all. Ahead, she saw the 
simple cross of St. Brendan’s in 
which the June sun seemed to be 
imprisoned. In a moment, she would 
be home. 

She’d just stop off at the chapel 
for a prayer of thanksgiving before 
going to the parlor where the 
Bishop would undoubtedly be. But 
should she? Yes, she decided she 
should. The chapel windows were 
wide open . . . it would save time. 


S eran INNOCENT FLEW in straight 
to the front pew. She landed quiet- 
ly, genuflected and had just slipped 
to her knees when she heard a voice 
—a man’s voice. 

“Reverend Mother,” it said ex- 


citedly. “Did you . . . I mean, I 
can’t believe these new bifocals 
would play a trick like that on me!” 

“What was that, Your Excel- 
lency?” Reverend Mother’s voice 
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was threaded with anxiety. 

“Well, it seemed to me something 
—that is, someone flew in the win- 
dow.” 

“Ah,” said Reverend Mother 
quickly, “it does beat all the things 
that come inside this chapel some- 
times. Only last week we had a bat. 
But you know, Sister Adelaide got 
it out with a broom! The young, 
Your Excellency, at times, their 
lack of fear really amazes me. A bat! 
I must admit it would have taken 
all my courage . . . but Sister Ade- 
laide. . . .” 

“What I saw,” said the Bishop, 
“was no bat. It looked .. . it 
looked. . . .” 

“Well, never mind, it’s gone 
now,” said Reverend Mother arrow- 
ing a flinty look at Sister as Sister 
stood up and went toward the side 
chapel door on her own two feet. 

Sister was outside now, away 
from Reverend Mother’s accusing 
eyes. Whew! That was a close call 
if she’d ever had one! There had 
been an understanding between her- 
self and Reverend Mother — un- 
spoken, but nevertheless implicit, 
that she wasn’t to let the Bishop 
see her wings. Neither she nor Rev- 
erend Mother were certain whether 
His Excellency, being new to the 
post, had even heard of the wings. 
It was Reverend Mother’s idea that 
he hadn’t. If so, all to the good. 
Keep it that way. Well, staying on 
the ground wouldn’t be too difficult 
for the rest of the Bishop’s visit. 
But now, Reverend Mother would 
surely have finished showing him 
the chapel, and the two of them 
with all the sisters would be in the 
parlor . . . the good, safe parlor 
with its windows open only a few 
inches and not big enough for a 
flying exit anyway. Sister Innocent 
glanced at her shoulders just to be 
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sure she had tucked in her wings 
completely under her habit where 
they fit quite comfortably. She 
caught her breath in shock. A tiny 
part of her right wing was missing! 
She must have bumped it against 
the chapel wall. On any other day, 
there’d be no need to worry. She’d 
bruised both wings from time to 
time and they always grew back 
with astonishing speed. But now a 
small portion of the right wing was 
lying somewhere on the chapel floor. 
If the Bishop should go back there 
for any reason and find that bit of 
gossamer, he would know his bi- 
focals hadn’t been to blame for 


what he’d seen. She must be the 
one to find the bit of wing! 


SS wsres INNOCENT FLEW back into 
the chapel at top speed. But as she 
neared the pew where she’d prayed, 
her heart did a crazy dance. For 
once again, she heard the Bishop’s 
voice and Reverend Mother’s—they 
were still there! And this time, 
their voices were really excited. 

“Keep calm, Your Excellency,” 
Reverend Mother was saying. 
“Keep calm. Let’s walk quietly to 
the door. It’s on the ceiling now. 
Perhaps it will stay there.” Sister 
Innocent had never been so per- 
plexed. She was definitely not on 
the ceiling—nor had she flown 
anywhere near the ceiling. She was 
on her knees. 

“T hope you’re right, Reverend 
Mother,” the Bishop said. “I cer- 
tainly hope you’re right because my 
doctor told me if it happens again, 
it can be fatal.” 

“Let us pray,” said Reverend 
Mother, “for protection against 
winged things.” 

Sister Innocent could make noth- 
ing of this. She was a winged thing, 
but she hardly saw how any flight 
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of hers could be fatal to the Bishop 
even if the Bishop’s doctor had said 
so! 

Sister turned around. The Bishop 
and Reverend Mother had reached 
the main door. Even in the dimness 
of the chapel she could tell their 
faces were drained of color. 

“Duck, Your Excellency,” com- 
manded Reverend Mother as there 
was a whirring sound over the Bish- 
op’s fine intellectual head. 

And then Sister Innocent saw 
what the commotion was all about 
—not herself, but a bee. Suddenly, 
she understood. The Bishop was 
allergic to bee stings. Such an aller- 
gy could be fatal. Fortunately 


enough, the Bishop and Reverend 
Mother were so concerned now 
about getting out of the way of the 
bee that they weren’t even aware 
that she was in the chapel. Good! 
There was the little rubbed-off piece 


of wing lying at her feet. Sister 
picked it up and put it in her purse. 
Now that thet was out of the way, 
she’d just walk out behind Rever- 
end Mother and the Bishop. 

But for some reason, they weren’t 
going out. The Bishop was pulling 
at the main door. Reverend Mother 
was pulling. The door wouldn’t 
budge. 

“It’s the humidity, Your Excel- 
lency,” said Reverend Mother des- 
perately, “that and the fresh paint.” 
Reverend Mother looked at the 
Bishop as if she felt a big man like 
His Excellency should have been 
able to get a stuck door unstuck. 

The Bishop seemed to read her 
thoughts. “It’s my wrists,” he said, 
eyeing the bee which now was quite 
still on the head of the statue of St. 
Jude. “They’re not strong yet— 
had an ice skating accident in 
March. Broke both of them, but I 
got the hang of those pirouettes.” 
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“T see,” said Reverend Mother 
motioning the Bishop to follow her 
to the side door. He did. Bishops 
who went cavorting on ice rinks. 
Well, if it wasn’t a mortal sin, it 
was a sin of some kind in her book. 
A bishop was a bishop when she 
went into the religious life: they 
confirmed the faithful . . you 
kissed their rings — ice skating in- 
deed! 


Revune MOTHER AND the Bishop 
had reached the side door. They 
pulled together. That door wouldn’t 
budge either. But the bee did. It 
was on the ceiling noisily exploring 
the plump painted angels directly 
above the Bishop’s head. 

Sister Innocent moved quietly to 
the door herself. Reverend Mother 
sucked in her breath in exaspera- 
tion. A bee wasn’t enough, there 
had to be a nun with wings. 

Sister had a try at the door. This 
time it didn’t open for her either. 
She remembered it had been slight- 
ly ajar when she’d gone out a min- 
ute before and she’d shut it quite 
tightly. That had done it: the hu- 
midity plus the new paint plus her 
own careful closing. 

The bee swooped down and 
zoomed crazily around. 

“Is there no one,” asked the 
‘Bishop, “who can get these doors 
open?” 

“No one,” said Reverend Mother, 
“but Tim our handy man. He’s as 
strong as an ox. But this is his day 
off.” 

“Oh,” said the Bishop. There 
seemed nothing else to say. Maybe 
the bee would fly out, but it seemed 
to have no intention of doing that. 
It swerved nearer their heads—then 
up—then down again. 

The Bishop fell to his knees. So 
did Reverend Mother. 
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Sister Innocent remained upright. 
Prayer was certainly vital. So was 
action. Did she dare . . . she looked 
at the Bishop . . . she looked at 
Reverend Mother. They were deep 
in petition. Sister Innocent rose 
quietly, creating only the gentlest 
of breezes, and flew out the open 
side window. As she soared over the 
newly planted birches, she heard 
the Bishop’s voice calling in her 
direction, “Reverend Mother, Rev- 
erend Mother . . . something just 
flew out the window. It looked like 
a nun with wings! I begin to fear 
my mind... .” 

“T see nothing now,” said Rever- 
end Mother truthfully. She shot a 
prayer directly to St. Jude, though 
not with her usual hope. He was 
indeed the patron of cases despaired 
of, but how could the dear saint be 
expected to keep a flying nun as 
well as a bee out of the Bishop’s 
way? No sooner had these thoughts 
flitted through her mind, than Sis- 
ter Innocent whizzed into the chap- 
el again, and, if you please, toward 
the bee! Reverend Mother gave St. 
Jude a dark look. 

“You see,” said the Bishop, 
“There it—there she is again!” 

“IT see,” said Reverend Mother. 
No use denying Sister Innocent’s 
existence now. There she was all 
right, dressed like any other nun 
at St. Brendan’s—even her feet 
quite properly encased in the usual 
sturdy oxfords. But with wings! 

They took Sister Innocent 
straight up to the ceiling with no 
trouble at all. The bee was once 
again exploring the angels. 


‘Tus BISHOP SEEMED hyponotized, 


Reverend Mother thought. She 
couldn’t be sure, of course, but she 
felt he’d stopped praying and was 
doing nothing but watching Sister 
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Innocent. Well, Reverend Mother 
knew what to expect now. Some- 
how, she would have to try to right 
herself with His Excellency. Some- 
how she would have to prove that 
St. Brendan’s was a proper kind of 
convent in spite of Sister Innocent. 
How, she didn’t know. . . . There 
flew Sister Innocent out the win- 
dow again. But the bee flew out 
with her! Flew out, indeed on one 
of her wings! 

The Bishop crossed himself. Rev- 
erend Mother did the same. 

“Well,” said the Bishop smiling 
now, “at least we’re safe. Even if 
we have to stay here until tomor- 
row when your Tim comes.” 

“Oh,” said Sister Innocent flying 
in again, this time with a can of 
something in her hand. “That won’t 
be necessary.” She landed, and in 
a matter of seconds, she oiled the 
two chapel doors and had them 
open. 

Reverend Mother glanced at the 
Bishop. He certainly looked pleased. 
But that, of course, was only be- 
cause the bee was gone and the 
doors were open. Now would come 
the matter of explaining the wings. 
Purgatory was here and now. 

“Sister,” said the Bishop, “how 
on earth did you manage to get that 
bee out?” 

“Simple, Your Excellency. Quite 
simple. I just put a little nectar 
from the flowers in our garden on 
my wing. That did it.” 

“Ah,” said the Bishop, “very in- 
genious.” 

Reverend Mother looked at the 
Bishop closely. He was frowning 
now. She knew it. And no wonder. 
No proper convent had a nun with 
wings. “Your Excellency, you are 
doubtless wondering about Sister 
Innocent’s wings. Never in all my 
years as superior has anything like 
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this happened before. Still, Bishop 
Lundigan — God rest his soul, ap- 
proved the wings—up to a point.” 

The Bishop was still frowning. 

“In the beginning, I suggested 
surgical removal, but Bishop Lun- 
digan. .. .” 

The Bishop stopped frowning. 
“Quite wonderful,” he said. “I was 
trying to think if in the last twenty 
years any miracles of this kind had 
happened in this country. I can’t 
think of a single instance. Remark- 
able! May I see them, Sister In- 
nocent?” 

Sister lifted the wings to their 
full height. 

“Absolutely beautiful,” said the 
Bishop. “and you must forgive me, 
Reverend Mother and Sister, for 
not knowing who you were at once 
when you flew into the chapel. Of 
course, I remember when the wings 
—well, when you got them, Sister. 
But the last few years, the matter 
has been kept rather quiet. And, to 
be frank, for the moment I’d for- 
gotten them.” 


F OR HER PART, Reverend Mother 
thought the wings could stay for- 
gotten. 

“What do you teach, Sister Inno- 
cent?” the Bishop asked. 

“Drama, Your Excellency. And I 
love it. But some day I hope... .” 

“Ah,” said the Bishop, “you must 
have an easy time with Peter Pan. 
Now what is it you’re hoping?” 

“Well, Your Excellency, some 
day I’d like to introduce a television 
course here. Such a medium for 
good.” 

“It is that, Sister.” 
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Reverend Mother could not sup- 
press a grunt—a short but hearty 
one. Television courses! 

“There is no reason,” went on the 
Bishop, “why a convent that has 
produced a modern miracle and a 
practical one, shouldn’t itself be 
modern in every way. I see no rea- 
son why next term, perhaps, the 
curriculum shouldn’t include such a 
course.” He turned toward Rever- 
end Mother. “And you, Reverend 
Mother are the one to be congratu- 
lated.” 

‘‘Congratulated, Your Excel- 
lency?” 

“Indeed, yes. Only a knowing 
hand—a wonderful sense of guid- 
ance such as you must have could 
have produced a sister who so early 
in her religious life would be the 
recipient of wings.” 

Reverend Mother thought about 
that for a moment. Well, the Bishop 
was right. She did have a way with 
nuns. She did know how to mold 
them. It wasn’t easy, mind you, but 
she managed it. Year after year she 
turned out good religious. “Thank 
you, Your Excellency,” she said. 
And she let her pride swell large 
and warm within her. “Now come,” 
she said to the Bishop and Sister, 
“let’s join the rest of our family. 
They’re waiting for us in the par- 
lor.” 

The Bishop nodded. 

Sister Innocent smiled. Tomor- 
row, she decided, while Reverend 
Mother was still in her mood of 
sunny satisfaction, she would 
broach the subject of a_ possible 
skating rink for the students... 
and the nuns. 





The Baptists 
Revive 
Parochial Schools 


“é 

W: BAPTISTS HAVE gone too far 
in our opposition to the Catholic ef- 
fort to get public tax support” for 
the education of their children in 
church-related schools. This indict- 
ment was recently made by the Rev. 
Ken Hutcheson, pastor of Lakeview 
Baptist Church in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The self-criticism of Baptist op- 
position to equal educational bene- 
fits for children in independent 
schools is occasioned by a rapidly 
growing Protestant interest in reli- 
gious education. Just fourteen 
years ago, Lakeview Church estab- 
lished the first Baptist elementary 
school in Texas. Now, says Dr. 
Hutcheson, “there are more than 
eighty Baptist kindergartens and 
about thirty Baptist elementary 
schools in Texas.” 

The growing Protestant realiza- 
tion that their children need formal 
religious education should give 
some hope to the millions of Amer- 
ican parents whose children are now 
denied tax-provided educational 
benefits because they exercise their 
constitutional rights in choosing 
church-related schools. This re- 
vitalized interest in religious educa- 
tion has softened Protestant opposi- 
tion to academic freedom, to equal 
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educational benefits for children 
who attend independent schools. 

It may be assumed, moreover, 
that this recent development will 
help to bring into focus the most 
important civil rights issue in Amer- 
ica so that it will be recognized for 
being just that—a civil rights issue. 
If so, the civil rights question of 
equal educational benefits for all 
children regardless of religious be- 
lief will be less frequently misrepre- 
sented as a “Catholic” issue. The 
problem of securing tax-provided 
educational benefits for all children 
will soon be discussed, it may be 
hoped, primarily as a problem in 
securing the constitutional right of 
parents and children to freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion in the 
choice of school—a choice that is 
truly free only if it is not penalized 
by a denial of tax-provided educa- 
tional benefits. In other words, the 
civil rights problem that needs to 
be resolved is the problem of secur- 
ing academic freedom, uninhibited 
freedom in the pursuit of truth, for 
all children and students regardless 
of religious belief. 

It is a common heartache, com- 
plained Dr. Hutcheson, that the 
majority of Baptists are not being 
taught the Bible. Southern Baptist 





Today the realization is growing in non-Catholic 
religious groups that religious education is essential. 


pastors are, in fact, disturbed over 
the large number of church mem- 
bers who do not tithe, almost never 
read the Bible, seldom attend 
church, and do not know what they 
believe. 


Te THIS COMPLAINT, individuals 


who demand the complete seculari- 
zation of public education answer 
that religious education belongs in 
the church and in the home. The 
pastor of Lakeview Church, how- 
ever, finds this reply totally unreal- 
istic. The churches cannot perform 
the important task of religious edu- 
cation in Sunday school. “If a per- 
son attends Sunday school forty out 
of the fifty-two Sundays (the aver- 
age person does not),” Dr. Hutche- 
son points out, “he receives only 
twenty hours of Bible instruction 
a year.” This is obviously quite in- 
adequate for the teaching of the 
most important subject in the life 
of the child and the adult. More- 
over, religious and moral values 
should permeate the child’s en- 
tire educational development; they 
should not be relegated to a thirty- 
minute Sunday school session. 
Present-day family sociology 
leaves little if any time for the 
teaching of religion in the home. 


With the loss of spiritual values, 
due in part at least to the lack of 
formal religious education, virtually 
all other family activities take pre- 
cedence over religious activities or 
religious education. As a matter of 
fact, as Dr. Hutcheson pointed out, 
“the average Baptist home never 
has family prayers.” The lack of 
religious orientation is aggravated, 
moreover, by the fact that forty per 
cent of American mothers work out- 
side the home. Experience seems to 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that, if the teaching of religion is 
left to the home. American children 





A staunch advocate of freedom of choice 
in education, Father Virgil C. Blum, $.J., 
believes that the students attending inde- 
pendent schools have just as much right to 
aid and benefits as the students attending 
public schools. No pussyfooter, Father 
Blum stated his case clearly in “The Right 
to Choose Your Own School” (Tue Catn- 
otic Wor.p, Oct., 1959). That was the first 
article in our series dealing with the prob- 
lems facing religion in American life today; 
this is the sixth. Its subject, tax support of 
religious schools, promises to loom larger 
each year. As Will Herberg says: “The 
parochial school issue, despite all the fric- 
tions and tensions to which it gives rise, can 
no longer be by-passed in any realistic 
assessment of the pressing problems of 
American democracy.” 
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will be illiterates in the most impor- 
tant phase of human knowledge. 

Baptist schools serve a twofold 
purpose. They not only teach chil- 
dren positive religion; they also 
protect the child against the secu- 
larism of the public schools. “Conse- 
crated Baptist parents are alarmed 
because the faith of their children 
is being undermined in the public 
schools,” the Lakeview pastor ob- 
served. Pointing to public school 
activities that are in conflict with 
the Baptist faith, Dr. Hutcheson ex- 
plained that “the trend of American 
courts for public schools is definitely 
away from the spiritual and toward 
secularism. This is not far from the 
Communistic viewpoint.” 

With the establishment of secu- 
larism as the religion of the public 
schools, “teachers may (and many 
do) teach against the Bible,” Dr. 
Hutcheson pointed out, “but they 
are discouraged, and in some places, 
forbidden to defend it.” 


A SYSTEM OF education that grants 
to every individual and group a veto 
over the religious content of the 
curriculum will inevitably be secu- 
larized. In support of this proposi- 
tion, the Texas Baptist quotes the 


startling prophecy of Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, Princeton theologian, who 
wrote a century ago: 


“It is capable of exact demonstration 
that if every party in the state has the 
right of excluding from the public schools 
whatever he does not believe to be true, 
then he that believes most must give way 
to him that believes least, and he that be- 
lieves least must give way to him that 
believes absolutely nothing, no matter 
how small a minority the atheists or the 
agnostics may be.” 


“We are now witnessing the ful- 
fillment of this prophcey,” Dr. 
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Hutcheson observed —a_ prophecy 
which was made “a century ago 
when public schools were being ad- 
vocated.” 

This prophecy was in fact fulfilled 
in 1948 when the U. S. Supreme 
Court upheld the right of Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, an atheist, to 
prohibit the teaching of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish reli- 
gions in the public schools of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, on a released-time 
basis. Thus the Court established 
secularism as the religion of the 
public schools. 

“The worst thing the world is fac- 
ing today,” warns the Baptist 
clergyman, “is not ignorance, but 
education without Christ!” He re- 
calls that “atheist-flavored educa- 
tion deadened the conscience of the 
German people and paved the way 
for Adolf Hitler.” And he reminds 
us that “we fear Russia because she 
has advanced far in scientific knowl- 
edge but has no moral restraint.” 

Dr. Hutcheson argues effectively 
against the opponents of freedom 
of choice in education who main- 
tain that such freedom would hurt 
the public schools. He argues that 
“nobody would think of closing 
Baptist colleges for fear they are 
hurting state colleges. Baptist col- 
leges and Baptist elementary 
schools stand or fall together.” 

Many opponents of academic 
freedom, of freedom in the pursuit 
of truth, say in effect that such free- 
dom must be suppressed because its 
exercise harms the public schools 
which are, in the words of Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, “the symbol of our 
democracy.” 

Dr. Hutcheson easily demon- 
strates that this attempt to make 
the public schools the essential and 
exclusive instrument of freedom 
and democracy — and as such en- 
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titled to protective state action 
against the forces of freedom found 
in competition—is entirely without 
historical foundation. ‘American 
freedom was not produced by pub- 
lic schools,” he points out, “but is 
the result of church schools. Free- 
dom and democracy were estab- 
lished long before public schools 
came on the scene (about 1850). 
... For more than 200 years Amer- 
ican education was church-spon- 
sored and Bible-centered.” 

Nor are the public schools the 
bulwark of our democracy. “Public 
schools are no more a bulwark of 
democracy and freedom than Public 
Works (PWA), Public Health, Pub- 
lic Housing, or any other form of 
socialism,” declared the Baptist 
pastor. On the contrary, history 
demonstrates that nothing so quick- 
ly destroys freedom and democracy 
as the strait-jacketing of the human 
mind and spirit through compulsory 
conformity to state-established or- 
thodoxies, whether in education or 
elsewhere. 


| RESPONSE TO the contention that 


freedom of choice in education 
harms the public school, it might be 
suggested that nothing would be a 
better stimulant to public education 
than an effective competitive system 
of private education. “The religious 
school,” wrote the noted Jewish 
scholar Will Herberg, “is not a 
threat to the public school, because 
the public school‘needs competition 
for its own good and for the good 
of American democracy, to which 
an educational monopoly in the 
hands of the state is utterly ab- 
horrent.” 

Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, formerly 
(1958) president of the Association 
of American Colleges, pointed out 
that “higher education has attained 
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its greatness in this country be- 
cause it maintains a balance be- 
tween private and public colleges.” 
On the other hand, it can be said 
that American elementary and sec- 
ondary education has, in general, 
failed to achieve greatness precisely 
because private schools are so few 
in number and so short of adequate 
funds that they have provided no 
effective competition to public 
schools. Thus, with elementary and 
secondary education virtually com- 
pletely socialized, the challenge of 
competition does not exist and, 
consequently, the quality of educa- 
tion is more or less arbitrarily fixed 
by public school administrators. 

Dr. Hutcheson observed that 
while Baptists debate the matter of 
public support of independent edu- 
cation, “the Catholics are making 
tremendous progress” in establish- 
ing church-related schools. He 
notes, moreover, that the “gradual 
secularization of the public schools 
has caught most Baptists asleep.” 

This twofold realization — that 
church-related education can suc- 
ceed even while its patrons are de- 
nied public educational benefits, 
and that public education has been 
completely secularized—has _in- 
spired the Baptists, at least in 
Texas, to undertake an ambitious 
private education program. 

“Church - sponsored education,” 
wrote Dr. Hutcheson, “was the rule 
in the Old and New Testaments and 
during the spread of Christianity. 
It was advocated by the Reformers. 
It existed during the first two hun- 
dred years of America’s history. It 
is the primary method of our for- 
eign missionaries today.” 

The Baptist leader, moreover, re- 
minds his coreligionists that “Bap- 
tist elementary schools are a part 
of the Great Commission. . . . They 
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will teach more people to tithe, pro- 
viding more support for our mis- 
sions and colleges. They will pro- 
vide opportunities of service for the 
large number of our young people 
who dedicate their lives to Christian 
work, but who never find places to 
fulfill their commitments.” 

Dr. Hutcheson expects Baptist 
schools to grow rapidly in the years 
ahead. He is confident that Baptist 
parents in increasing numbers will 
demand a religious education for 
their children. In his concluding 
statement he says: “I believe that 
in ten years Baptist elementary 
schools will be expected and de- 
manded by most Baptists. I believe 
that as Southern Baptists this is 
our greatest challenge.” 


Tus BaPTISTs ARE not the only 
Protestants who are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned over the secu- 
larization of American society. Dr. 


F. Ernest Johnson, as an official of 
the Federal Council of Churches, 
declared that “many Protestant 
scholars have begun to ask whether 
the public school will not be main- 
tained at too high a price if the 
inevitable result is a complacent in- 
difference to religion.” 
Episcopalian Edward McCrady, 
president of the University of the 
South, emphasized that “the educa- 
tion of our future citizens in the 
Christian way of life cannot be 
looked upon as anything less than 
a compelling necessity. Unfortu- 
nately,” continued Dr. McCrady, 
“our tax supported educational sys- 
tem has mistaken freedom of reli- 
gion for freedom from religion.” 
This indictment of public education 
was reiterated by Methodist Bishop 
Costen J. Harnell when he pointed 
out that “in recent years we have 
witnessed an alarming movement 
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toward the secularization of educa- 
tion.” 

Many Protestant clergymen are, 
in fact, becoming increasingly con- 
cerned over the effects of the secu- 
larization of our public schools. 
Methodist clergyman Thomas J. 
Van Loon declared that “church- 
leaders . . . have been disturbed by 
the declining ethical standards and 
sanctions; the lack of a unifying 
system of values with its resulting 
fragmentation of culture and per- 
sonal life.” 

The establishment of the religion 
of secularism in our public schools 
has convinced a growing number of 
Protestants and Jews, who, like 
Catholics, believe that religion 
should be the core of education and 
that the church-related school is 
absolutely essential for the spiritual 
and moral well-being of our children 
and of our society. This, says Dr. 
Herberg, accounts for “the phe- 
nomenal growth of church schools 
among Protestants, and ‘day 
schools’ among Jews in_ recent 
years.” 

But Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish parents who want a reli- 
gious education for their children 
do not enjoy freedom of choice in 
education. This is because today 
the religion of secularism is the es- 
tablished religion of the state. This 
union of the state and the religion 
of secularism prevails despite the 
Zorach doctrine that “We are a re- 
ligious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” Dis- 
senters and nonconformists are 
compelled to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of an educational system that 
teaches the established religion, 
while they receive no government 
aid for the education of their chil- 
dren in nonconformists schools. 

Consequently, religious leaders 
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are compelled, even at tremendous 
financial sacrifice to religiously 
minded parents, to establish church- 
related schools without tax-pro- 
vided educational benefits. 

These financial burdens, it should 
be noted, are imposed on the exer- 
cise of freedom of religion in the 
choice of school. The denial of tax- 
provided educational benefits to 
children whose parents want for 
them, not a secularist education, 
but an education permeated with 
religious and moral principles is a 
most serious violation of civil rights. 

Through this violation of civil 
rights, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish children are compelled to ac- 
cept secularist education as a condi- 
tion for sharing in public educa- 
tional benefits. This is a violation 
of freedom of inquiry and freedom 
of belief. Moreover, it compels 
these children to surrender their 
rights under the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the exercise 
of freedom of religion in the choice 
of school as a condition for sharing 
in tax-provided educational bene- 
fits. 

This is simply to say that as a 
condition for sharing in these public 
welfare benefits, our political repre- 
sentatives demand that Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish children be 
forcibly indoctrinated with a secu- 
larist creed which, as Dr. Hutche- 
son charges, “undermines” the most 
fundamental doctrines of their reli- 
gious heritage. This is a glaring vio- 
lation of civil rights. It is a vast 
government program of thought 
control. 


‘Tue RESURGENCE OF Protestant 
concern for academic freedom in 
the pursuit of truth should arouse 
the parents of independent school 
children, in co-operation with other 
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Americans dedicated to the preser- 
vation of freedom, to an active role 
in securing a fair share of tax-pro- 
vided educational benefits for all 
children regardless of school at- 
tended. 

Americans must face up to this 
civil-rights problem sooner or later. 
Many feel that we should come to 
grips with the issue now. “The 
parochial school issue, despite all 
the frictions and tensions to which 
it gives rise,” says Dr. Herberg, 
“can no longer be by-passed in any 
realistic assessment of the pressing 
problems of American democracy.” 

As a nation dedicated to freedom, 
we have come to grips with other 
civil-rights problems. The solution 
of this civil-rights problem demands 
the co-operative effort of Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jew. No citizen, 
whatever his religious affiliation, has 
the right to surrender or abdicate 
his constitutional rights. He may 
choose not to exercise them, but he 
has a duty to transmit them to suc- 
ceeding generations complete, in- 
tact and uneroded, For this reason 
also he will defend the civil rights 
of others. 

No minority group has the right 
to surrender or abdicate the consti- 
tutional rights of its members. To 
do so is to undermine the very foun- 
dation stones of our free society, to 
be guilty of concurring in the sub- 
version of the Bill of Rights, and of 
participating, if only passively, in 
the progressive suppression of indi- 
vidual freedom. Through the fail- 
ure to defend the rights of their 
members, minority groups, by de- 
fault, become party to the suppres- 
sion of the rights and liberties of 
American citizens, the sure road to 
tyranny. 

This is only to say that liberty 
is neither self-generating nor self- 
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preserving. History reveals that the 
birth of liberty was a painful ordeal 
and that, in the face of endless at- 
tacks upon it, man has been only 
partly successful in preserving it. 
More than half of mankind today 
lives under tyranny. Moreover, 
there is hardly a nation in which 
citizens enjoy complete freedom. 
Even in these United States we 
are witnessing the erosion of free- 
dom—we see government demand- 
ing the surrender of the most fun- 
damental freedoms, freedom of 
thought and freedom of belief, as a 
condition for sharing in an increas- 
ing number of welfare benefits. This 
indirect method of attacking man’s 
liberties is no less destructive of the 
freedoms essential to a free society 


than the more direct methods of 
more ruthless governments. 

Neither Protestant, Catholic nor 
Jew can idly stand by while govern- 
ment, whether state or federal, de- 
mands that parents and children 
surrender their constitutional right 
to academic freedom in the pursuit 
of truth as a condition for sharing 
in educational benefits. If freedom 
is to be preserved, it is incumbent 
upon each and every citizen to take 
the positive action necessary to pre- 
serve it. The democratic processes 
make possible the preservation of 
freedom, but these processes are not 
self-directive. Men of principle and 
dedication to the American ideals 
of freedom must give them direc- 
tion. 


Reflection 5 


BY VIRGINIA TERRIS 


A GHOST inhabits 
my eye’s purple. 
Search for its haunt, 
its restless stipple. 


Across the pupil 
its heart’s sorrow 


stirs elusive, 


its capture narrow. 


It moves. It goes. 
That sunny space 
mirrors only the oval 
of your face. 








NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE CUNNING OF THE DOVE 

by Alfred Duggan 

Pantheon. $3.50 
It is the tremendous achievement of this 
brilliant historical novel to make the fig- 
ure of St. Edward of England, last king 
before the Norman Conquest, as fasci- 
nating and vital a person as St. Louis 
of France, so copiously known to history 
through the great chroniclers. In the 
eyes of biased historians, “the immacu- 
late Edward,” as Trevelyan sneeringly 
calls him, is a shadowy, ineffectual figure. 
In their view St. Edward was a weak 
king who let his powerful earls bully 
him during his long reign, and who left 
his kingdom unprovided for—or gave it 
grudgingly to Earl Harold—at his death 
in 1066. 

Edward the Confessor of The Cunning 
of the Dove is a sturdy figure, given at 
times to the fierce angers of his kingly 
Saxon forbears, yet a man of simple, 
sound piety. In this version of events, 
Edward, who is half Norman by birth 
and Norman in feeling through thirty 
years of exile, intended that Duke Wil- 
liam should succeed him, in fulfillment 
of a prophetic vision. The king never 
intended that Harold, son of Earl Godwin 
(each in turn held the real power in 
Fnogland) should be his heir. St. Ed- 
ward’s lifelong vow of celibacy also had 
its source in a vision, and that vision, 
far from being other-worldly, gave him 
assurance that his people would be 
governed well after he was gone. 

Not that the reign of this serene man 
was uneventful and nothing but a life 
of prayer and visiting churches. The 
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Cunning of the Dove is told after the 
fashion of a chronicle, through the mem- 
ory of one Edgar, chamberlain to Ed- 
ward; and Edgar has a sharp memory 
for scenes of violence. The Godwin clan, 
the father and his sons, Tostig and Har- 
old, disturb the king’s peace, turn pirate 
and return, after being pardoned, to a 
dangerously divided country. In a scene 
of great power, Mr. Duggan shows God- 
win’s death as he calls upon God to 
approve his lying oath, and the bread 
of the trial chokes him. The Edward of 
this scene is one with the Edward who, 
wondering at it, works miracles. This 
novel can be recommended to all readers, 
but especially to those who look upon 
Louis de Wohl as the best historical 
novelist writing as a Catholic. 


THE WATERS OF KRONOS 
by Conrad Richter 
Knopf. $3.50 

John Donner, an old man, is motoring 
on a pious journey, and finds himself 
and his past in the Pennsylvania valley 
town of his boyhood. The town itself 
is no longer to be seen; the graves of his 
ancestors, his family and his neighbors 
have been removed to a hillside. Where 
the town had been he sees a “high con- 
crete dam breast like the white end of 
a colossal burial vault whose lid was 
blue water running back for miles, shut- 
ting in forever his grandfather’s Vale of 
Union, reaching high on the hills and 
clasping every hollow.” That is the 
stark, literal end of his journey, for al- 
though he had not seen it, he knew the 
dam was there. Getting out of his car, 
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he walks to an old road by the dammed- 
up water. 

As he does so, John Donner steps 
back into past time. A farmer gives 
him a ride on his wagon into town—to 
the place and time of his boyhood. He 
sees his father, to whom the white-haired 
visitor is not a son but a stranger. The 
meeting is fleeting and unsatisfactory. 
What can John Donner say that will not 
be the words of unwelcome, impudent 
curiosity or, worse, the words of a mad- 
man? 

So John Donner moves on the edges 
of a life long since gone, seeing people 
and scenes as they were and not as 
memory would have them, probing deep- 
ly into “the dream that others called 
reality.” The climax of John Donner’s 
awareness comes when he solves the 
perennial father-son antagonism, the 
myth of rebellion and hatred: it is that 
the fear of the father is one’s instinctive 
fear of “the older self to come.” 

The Waters of Kronos is a brilliantly 
evocative treatment of past and present, 
sensitive and reflective. Mr. Richter 
begs off a bit at the end when it comes 
to a final reconciling of the literal and 
figurative. Perhaps he merely pushes 
that reconciliation to the page just after 
the last one, the page that every reader 
of this book will write for himself. 


EATING PEOPLE IS WRONG 
by Malcolm Bradbury 
Knopf. $4.00 

Perhaps one of the chief contributions 
to English comedy has always been the 
national art and habit of insult. In the 
early chapters of this novel, or “com- 
edy,” the characters, involved in one way 
or another in the life of an English pro- 
vincial, or “red brick” university, insult 
one another superbly. Of course their 
position is basically insulting—and comic. 
The university buildings were originally 
a madhouse until the town, “in a riot of 
Victorian self-help,” insisted upon pro- 
viding itself with higher learning. Pro- 
fessor Treece, chief ornament of the 
place and protagonist of Eating People is 
Wrong, has to remind himself where he 
is, for with hideous foreigners and even 
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more hideous working class provincials, 
it seems a madhouse still. “It is well I 
am a liberal,” he tells himself, “and can 
love all men; for if I were not, I doubt 
if I could.” 

There is much deft wit in the incon- 
gruous encounters of oddly matched so- 
cial types, in the classroom, at almost 
interminable parties and in low dives, 
but soon these sources of wit are played 
out. And Mr. Bradbury, in defiance of 
the Meredithian law of comedy, finds 
himself with a romantic novel on his 
hands—with disastrous results. Treece is 
no longer a comic figure, impervious to 
real life, but an all too-miserable and 
familiar one who is struggling with his 
inferiorities, his illnesses and his entan- 
glements with his mistresses, one a vul- 
gar professor, the other an idealistic and 
somewhat repressed graduate student. 
“Guilty’s all you can feel,” Treece says 
at the end. “I suppose all you can say 
for us is, at least we can feel guilty.” 
But that’s not at all a comic idea. 


THE WINTER IN THE HEART 

by E. M. Almedingen 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.95 
Father Louis Terrin, of the faculty of 
the Roman Catholic Theological Acad- 
emy of St. Petersburg, monk and teacher, 
enjoyed academic life, scholarship, and 
the remoteness from the world his post 
afforded him. He hoped for a call to 
Rome and lifelong study in the Vatican 
library. But in the winter of 1915 his 
rector had other plans for him: he was 
to take over a small parish in Finnish 
Russia. This son of “an extremely 
plausible French hairdresser and a very 
foolish Polish countess” was to be the 
pastor of a small group of Germans, 
descendants of Crown colonists settled 
by Catherine the Great. 

Coldly and with reluctance, Louis be- 
took himself and his books to Berioky. 
The hard-working, God-fearing people of 
Berioky, proud of their German tradi- 
tions of thrift and cleanliness—the Em- 
press Catherine had settled her country- 
men as an object lesson for the Russian 
peasants—did not know what to make 
of the “iceberg” they had for a priest. 
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Slowly priest and people come to know 
one another. The common sense of 
Mother Heller, the plump matriarch of 
the village, and the sensitivity of her 
daughter Renata are both instrumental 
in helping Louis conquer his vanity, 
his self-pity and his cold detachment. 
Hard winters and hard times come and 
go—and then the hardest blow of all 
falls: the Soviet discovers Berioky, now 
unhappily on the Russian side of the 
border of an independent Finland. But 
by this time priest and people are one. 

The Winter in the Heart ends abrupt- 
ly, shortly after the arrival of Soviet 
power, as the Church is confiscated, and 
Mass is being held in the Heller barn. 
Perhaps we can hope for a sequel, for 
in 250 pages the reader gets to know 
and respect the humble people of 
Berioky, a people unique and apart, and 
yet symbolic of oppressed humanity in 
our time. 

The Winter in the Heart is to be 
warmly recommended for its characters 
and story—and for its stirring tribute to 
the “clear-colored stream” of the faith 
that lived on despite trials and heart- 
break. 


THE COLOR OF EVENING 

by Robert Nathan 

Knopf. $3.50 
Interestingly enough, Mr. Robert Nathan 
selects as his title for this short novel a 
line from a poem by Mr. Robert Nathan. 
Appropriately, then, this novel is an 
intimate, self-aware exercise as the au- 
thor views the experiences of his char- 
acters with an air of rueful optimism. 
Mr. Nathan’s view of his pessimistic 
contemporaries is touched upon several 
times, most notably when Max Loeb, an 
elderly painter, says that realistic novels 
are “not like life, because in life every- 
body is not such a good-for-nothing.” 

Most “realists” would invest Mr. Na- 
than’s slight plot with good-for-nothings, 
I suppose, or they would not know what 
to do with it. Consider what happens. 
Halys Smith, twenty, thin and starving, 
stumbles into a beach party which Max 
Loeb and his young pupil, Jon, are hav- 
ing. Not much of a party: simple food, 
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a small fire. The upshot of the evening 
is that Halys, destitute, comes to stay 
with Max, chaste and inviolate, in the 
old garage Max’s landlady has made 
into a studio. The old man falls in love 
with Halys; the landlady is in love with 
Max; Jon is in love with Halys. Finally, 
Halys runs away with Jon and they are 
married in Mexico. Soon the young 
couple find that “their hold on joy was 
spider-thin.” But Mr. Nathan has saved 
a nice surprise for everybody at the end. 
“Bittersweet” and “heartwarming” says 
the dust jacket, and it is both of these. 
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THE PARISH PRIEST’S GUIDE 
TO INQUIRY CLASSES 
by John D. Mitchell, C.S.P. 
Foreword by Richard Cardinal Cushing 
Paulist Press. $5.95 
Few parish priests are given the same 
opportunity to study the problems of 
convert work as is the Paulist. The rea- 
son is quite logical: conversions are the 
Paulists’ dedication, their specialty. And 
they go about it authoritatively, efficient- 
ly and practically. Father Mitchell’s 


book is exactly what the title states, and 
is highly recommended for the parish 


which is considering the inauguration of 
inquiry classes for non-Catholics, lax 
Catholics and Catholics who, in the au- 
thor’s words, “recognize the areas where 
they desire some religious refurbishing.” 

The book takes a great deal of guess- 
work out of inquiry programs by out- 
lining a definite and reasonable course 
which can be successfully followed in 
the average urban or suburban parish. 
For example, out of approximately 200 
catechisms now in existence with which 
the Paulists have experimented over a 
period of many years, the author recom- 
mends only three. He states the exact 
cost to a parish ($3-$5) for each candi- 
date to attend a single class. Father 
Mitchell writes clearly, simply and very 
modernly, as the reader will note par- 
ticularly in the chapter which describes 
the fine distinction between advertising 
and public relations. He also presents 
his views most charitably in that he does 
not insist that each parish employ every 
phase of his recommendations in order 
to ensure a successful program. Rather 


he suggests that the parish choose what 
is most appropriate for its needs, and he 
does not imply that any improvisation 
on its part will automatically deal a 
death blow to the entire program. An- 
other bit of guesswork which Father 
Mitchell has eliminated is the problem 
of what to say on the opening night of 
the inquiry class. Obviously, the first 
class is going to set the pace for the 
course and determine who will or who 
will not re-appear, and the author is 
careful not to underemphasize its impor- 
tance. 

There is one limiting feature of the 
book which, perhaps, only a priest in a 
parish which has been active in convert 
work over a long period of time would 
notice; and that is the problem of long- 
range recruiting. In the average parish, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to find 
candidates for inquiry classes after the 
first few years, without resorting to 
some very complicated methods of re- 
cruiting. The problem might well be 
compared to Cana Conferences: Canas 
based on a parish level are difficult to 
fill; those offered on a diocesan level are 
usually filled to capacity. It may be 
axiomatic that Paulist Centers need not 
seek out candidates for inquiry classes; 
ordinarily the candidates come to them. 
This is also true in a parish where cer- 
tain races are predominant. However, in 
most parishes, recruiting is the para- 
mount problem after several courses, 
and Father Mitchell’s book has not 
solved it for them. 

Be that as it may, the Guide is easily 
the best friend a parish could have in 
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starting a new inquiry course. Through- 
out the book one is keenly aware of the 
rich experience of the Paulist Fathers 
in organizing inquiry programs, and, at 
its conclusion, tremendously grateful to 
them for having published the most prac- 
tical and definitive inquiry guide to date. 
Rev. Paut COo.tis. 


FREE SPEECH IN THE CHURCH 

by Karl Rahner, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.75 
It must have been the publishers rather 
than the distinguished Jesuit author who 
entitled this little book Free Speech in 
the Church. They have thus disguised 
the fact that the book contains two es- 
says, the first which has given its title 
to the book and the second which is 
called “The Prospect for Christianity.” 
The first, they doubtless surmise, will 
sell because of its provocative character; 
the second is thrown in to make weight. 

Let us then express our objection to 
this tactic by first noting that “The 
Prospect of Christianity” expresses, per- 
haps unnecessarily, a pessimism about 
the Church in the world of today. “This 
Church of ours in tired old Europe, this 
Church that is us, seems to be tired 
herself.” Is this a balanced judgment in 
the light of the extraordinary revival, 
spiritually, liturgically, politically, social- 
Niy and even culti:rally, since the war? 
It is true that we have had the great 
persecutions, but may not the sufferings 
of the victims have counterbalanced the 
weaknesses in conviction and enthusiasm 
to be encountered elsewhere? Yet Father 
Rahner makes a valid point: namely, 
that our contemporary Catholicity could 
be much more virile and challenging. 
But has this not always been so? There 
is much to be done, but we are trying to 
do it, and I believe that the fruits of the 
great pontificates since Leo XIII are yet 
to come. 

Free Speech in the Church, on the 
other hand, boldly raises an important 
question which may well be relevant to 
Father Rahner’s pessimistic picture. 
Indeed, I personally think it very rele- 
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vant. Father Rahner presumably writes 
with the continental picture in mind. 
He might press his point even more 
strongly were he acquainted with the 
tradition in Britain, Ireland and—so I 
understand—in America where so often 
free speech, whether from clergy or laity, 
is resented and felt to be disloyal, irre- 
spective of the merits of what is sug- 
gested. For this reason one treasures 
especially Father Rahner’s quotation 
from Pius XII: “Finally, I should like 
to add a word about public opinion 
within the fold of the Church. . . . Only 
people who know little or nothing about 
the Catholic Church will be surprised to 
hear this. For she too is a living body, 
and there would be something missing 
from her life if there were no public 
opinion within her, a defect for which 
pastors as well as the faithful would be 
responsible.” 
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The essay sets out very fairly and very 
helpfully the conditions within which 
such free speech can flourish and aid 
toward the progress which the author 
hopes for in the second essay—condi- 
tions of understanding and training, of 
detachment, of obedience, of idealism, of 
readiness to suffer without murmuring 
even when one is misunderstood. 

Having read these pages, the present 
reviewer finds himself forced back, as so 
often in any discussion of the state of 
the Church, to the real remedy—higher 
educational and cultural standards all 
round. It is not for him to apply this to 
the clergy, but he may feel free to apply 
it to the laity which by and large re- 
mains uneducated in the faith and in the 
modes of effective apostolate. 
standards all round would leave room 
for wider areas of constructive free 
speech and thus help toward the realiza- 
tion of a Catholicity nearer Father Rah- 
ner’s standards. 

MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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SOURCES AND RESOURCES 

by Barry Ulanov 

Newman. $4.50 
It is soon apparent, in reading this book, 
that its title is no mere semantic trick 
devised by the publisher for the usual 
obvious reasons. In fact, there is a fine 
sense of ambiguity implied in Mr. Ula- 
nov’s study of “The Literary Traditions 
of Christian Humanism.” But for the 
simple record, the sources are those of 
Christian belief itself embodied in such 
figures as Augustine, Boethius, Gregory 
the Great, Bernard, Dante, Thomas 
Aquinas, Shakespeare, Pascal, and 
others; and the resources are those of 
rhetoric, the art of persuasion used for 
intelligibility rather than for ornamen- 
tation. 

It is generally true, as Mr. Ulanov 
contends that the Christian humanist 
“will not turn to any one discipline for 
salvation, but will probably rely more 
on studies in theology and philosophy, 
in history and the arts than in the sci- 
ences, to discover or rediscover sources 
of human wisdom and resources of hu- 
man performance.” Yet it is highly re- 
grettable that this sense of exclusion 
(from science) should place a mind like 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin on the periph- 
ery of Christian humanism. If this possi- 
bility had been fully realized by Mr. 
Ulanov, I do not believe he would have 
written anything like this: “Modern 
man, proud of his arrival at the top of 
the evolutionary compost heap, usually 
exhibits very little sense of the past.” 
The answer to this should not consume 
more space than to say it is a demon- 
strably shallow utterance. 

While we are carping, one would have 
wished, too, that Mr. Ulanov had re- 
lated the tradition of Christian humanism 
to the dominant philosphy of our time— 
Existentialism. For instance, if Evelyn 
Waugh may be called a Christian hu- 
manist in the art of the contemporary 
novel, then where does that leave a 
writer like Graham Greene? The fact is, 
although Mr. Ulanov advances his thesis 
to the nineteenth century of Newman 
and Dostoevsky and beyond them to 
“The Modern Assimilation,” he does not 
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seem to provide for the dichotomies im- 
plicit in the present stage of our culture. 
The point is, on the contrary, that for 
Mr. Ulanov there has been no assimila- 
tion at all. It does not do, for example, 
merely to denigrate the findings of a 
Sigmund Freud, to say that “the strug- 
gle between the lower reason and the 
higher was described and defined, and 
with a greater awareness of the full con- 
sequences of the conflict, by rhetoricians 
and poets, philosophers and theologians.” 
A more authentic assimilation, however, 
awaits the Christianization of Freud— 
not only from the resources of the past, 
but with all the energy and knowledge 
of the present. 

It might appear, from having made 
these few points, that the reviewer does 
not place much value on Mr. Ulanov’s 
Sources and Resources. In that case, it 
would be a very bad review. For this 
happens to be a work of extraordinary 
stimulation. It is a book that almost 
provokes the need for a definitive study 
on the subject—and this should be taken 
as a mark of achievement, not of de- 
ficiency. One chapter alone, “Thomas 
Against Thomas,” which makes a bold 
stroke against the atrophy of scholastic 
jargon, ought to be required reading in 
the universities. If proof were needed, it 
shows Mr. Ulanov himself to be the true 
Christian humanist he so convincingly 
emulates. 

THomas P. McDONNELL. 


THE NEW SHAPE OF 
AMERICAN RELIGION 

by Martin E. Marty 

Harper. $3.50 
Dr. Marty is a Lutheran minister and 
associate editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury. He is well-equipped to evaluate 
religious trends in the United States. 
The New Shape of American Religion 
does this in a competent and often ex- 
tremely penetrating manner. 

The author’s thesis is that into the 
vacuum left by Protestantism’s decline 
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has stepped a new religion. It is a kind 
of baptized togetherness which has little 
time for religious differences and stresses 
instead a bland unity based on humanis- 
tic and democratic themes. Dr. Marty 
calls it very aptly “religion-in-general.” 
Its main characteristics are “the erosion 
of particularity, the smoothing of the 
edges of witness, the loss of religious con- 
tent. Particularity is challenged by a 
blurry, generalizing religion; distinctive 
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witness is confronted by aimiable syn- 
cretism; theological content is often re- 
placed by sentiments about religion.” 

From a Protestant perspective the au- 
thor examines the great religious revival 
in America during the 1950's. Its most 
dramatic symbol was Billy Graham and 
his crusades. But these were, Dr. Marty 
contends, one more instance of religion- 
in-general. “Only the most rigid funda- 
mentalists found anything to complain 
about in Graham’s theology. . The 
most fashionably liberal preachers in New 
York made it clear that except for a few 
peculiarities of diction and emphasis, 
their message and Graham’s was one and 
the same. In fact it was not the same. 
Yet he did ariything but push them from 
the platform.” 

The God which religion - in - general 
worships has some very soothing attri- 
butes. He is understandable and man- 
ageable; he is comforting; and he is fa- 
miliar, an American jolly-good-fellow. 
Dr. Marty quotes Roy Eckhardt to prove 
his point: “God is a friendly neighbor 
who dwells iz the apartment just above. 

” The problem of Protestantism can 
be posed in terms of this doctrine, Marty 
asserts. “If Protestantism wishes to be 
absorbed in this post-Protestant move- 
ment it must decide whether it believes 
God can be packaged or not and whether 
it believes He is subject to man’s manipu- 
lation or not.” 

The image of man which religion-in- 
general cherishes is, of course, the or- 
ganization man—‘the patternized man” 
as the author calls him. He is passive 
and de-personalized, completely inter- 
changeable with any one of his fellow 
men. The sameness is most evident in 
his idea patterns. Can Protestantism 
urge on Americans a more vital, indi- 
vidualized image of man? Dr. Marty 
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hopes so but realizes it will be going 
against a strong current: 

Perhaps the most gratifying chapter 
in the book for the Catholic reader is 
“America’s Real Religion: An Attitude.” 
In this the author presents a very subtle 
and penetrating analysis of this new 
fourth partner on the religious scene and 
how it operates. He sees very clearly 
that the public schools are its seminaries 
and that it aggressively preaches democ- 
racy as its central belief. “Democracy 
becomes the ultimate, religion the hand- 
maiden,” Marty says. 

Are there any signs of hope within 
Protestantism that religion - in - general 
can be stopped before it suffocates all 
true religious belief and commitment 
with its vagueness and tolerance? The 
author believes the revival of Biblical the- 
ology promises much in Protestantism. 
It can deepen man’s understanding of his 
participation in community; it can make 
him realize how much God asks of him 
and the example God gives through His 
death on the cross. And it can make man 
realize that the Church is giving birth 
to an ecumenical impulse. 

Dr. Marty’s concern throughout this 
book is with the role of Protestantism on 
the American religious scene. His ob- 
servations, however, are of deep interest 
to the Catholic reader because they ex- 
pose so bluntly the sham and foolishness 
of surface religion as it exists in America 
today. 

Rev. Kevin Lyncu, C.S.P. 
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THE SECRET OF DREAMS 

by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 

Translated by Paul Burns 
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